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JEW countries so perfectly blend the luxury of 
modern civilization with primitive customs. 












The visitor to South Africa can experience all the 
glamour of a “* mysterious hinterland ~ made famous 
by eminent authors and poets, of travelling through 
the * hidden lands ” discovered. within living memory. 
by celebrated explorers, and observing at first hand 
the spectacle of modes and customs almost as old as 
the Continent itself. 

For those who seek rest and recuperation there are 
many delightful resorts, and, for the business man, 
there is the fascinztion of “ sizing up” the possibili- 
ties of markets that even today are almost untouched. 

To all her guests South Africa offers more than 
eight hours of sunshine each day all the year round. 

Full information amd descrip- 
tive brochures about this Domin- 
ion can be obtained from the 
Director, Publicity and Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House. 
Trafalgar Sq.. London, W.C. 2 


or the principal Tourist Agencies. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N his statement to the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
the Prime Minister, as was expected, went no further 
than to say that Lord Halifax’s visit had been valuable in 
advancing the desire for closer mutual understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany. And in answer to a question 
Mr. Eden was able to deny that any arrangements had been 
made for a visit to this country by Baron von Neurath, 
the German Foreign Secretary. But it is reassuring that a 
visit will be paid next week by M. Chautemps, the French 
Prime Minister, and M. Delbos, his Foreign Minister. For 
whatever the results of Lord Halifax’s visit, it is essential that 
they should be communicated to the French Government, 
and shou d be the subject of as frank a discussion as Lord 
Halifax’s with Herr Hitler. Those who hoped for positive 
and immediate results from the visit to Germany were pre- 
destined to disappointment. And, indeed, the most valuable 
consequence that could be expected is that the visit should 
make possible a new approach to Germany. Since Baron 
von Neurath’s visit to this country was postponed last year, no 
§ such approach has been possible ; to restore to Anglo-German 
relations a fluidity in which a new understanding is at ‘least 
possible is the greatest serv ice Lord Halifax could have 
rendered. aap 
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Brussels and the Far East 


The Far Eastern Conference in Brussels has come to an 
end without being able to exert any influence on the course 
of events in the Far East; and the opposition of Dr. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese delegate, could not prevent the 
adoption of the non-committal declaration that was finally 
agreed on. The failure is due above all to the reluctance of 
tither Great Britain or the United States to take any step 
in advance of each other, and this difficulty was increased 
by the pressure of isolationist sentiment at home upon 
President Roosevelt. His Chicago speech, with its denuncia- 
ton of international law-breakers, aroused hopes, however 





slight, which the President cannot fulfil. Some further 
excuse, perhaps, can be found in the possibility of mediation 
which is left to the members of the Conference. There are 
several indications that Japan will be willing to accept media- 
tion by Great Britain and the United States, with a preference 
probably for the latter; such willingness would certainly 
not have survived an attitude of uncompromising hostility 
at Brussels or an offer of aid to China. And whatever the 
course of the war, the situation in Shanghai already appears 
to invite diplomatic intervention by Great Britain or the 
United States, as their support will be needed if the Muni- 
cipal Council of the International Settlement is to resist 
excessive demands put forward by the Japanese Consul- 


General. 
*« x x x 


The War in China 


The centre of interest in the Sino-Japanese war is now 
occupied by the Japanese advance on Nanking. On Monday 
the Chinese forces withdrew from Soochow and the Japanese 
were allowed to enter with practically no opposition. They 
are now within five miles of the great manufacturing city 
of Wusih, and the Chinese are expected to try and hold the 
line from there to Kiangyin on the Yangtze. It is probable 
that the Japanese will attempt to break the booms across the 
river, in order to bring up warships beyond Chinkiang to the 
attack cn Nanking, and with the advance of Japan’s troops 
covered by preliminary bombing raids Chinese resistance 
is rendered difficuJt. China’s great weakness is her lack of 
defence in the air; but Japanese observers have reported 
the appearance of 50 Russian aeroplanes of a type not yet 
seen in the war. The capital is being evacuated and the 
seat of Government transferred to Chungking in Szechuan ; 
and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek announces that Nanking will 
be defended as stubbornly as Shanghai. If the Chinese 
morale holds, the city is certainly capable of prolonged 
resistance ; and even its fall would probably be the prelude 
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to a period of guerilla warfare, to which the Chinese forces 
are well suited. China’s objective indeed must be to prolong 
the war at all possible costs. 
* *« * * 

U.S.A. and Neutrality 

A situation of fresh difficulty confronts Mr. Roosevelt and 
his Secretary of State after the Brussels Conference. The 
American public in general will doubtless take the view that 
the immediate obligation of the United States as a signatory 
of the Nine Power Treaty was discharged by the sending of 
a delegation to Brussels, and the strength of the neutrality 
sentiment in the country is once more exhibited by the House 
of Representatives in a debate on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for taking away from Congress the right 
to declare war except after a national referendum. This 
proposal has the backing of nearly all the peace societies in 
the United States, and while it is not likely to get far before 
the next election the President and the State Department are 
compelled to take the movement seriously. The neutrality 
laws have reduced the President’s discretion in times of an 
emergency to the narrowest limits, and this latest attempt to 
make Congress dependent upon a popular vote, in respect 
of an historic right never before called in question, is addi- 
tional evidence of the strength of American isolationism. But 
it would seem to be altogether. superfluous at the present 
stage, for no Legislature could be less in need of restraint as 
regards provocative action in world affairs than the present 
Congress of the United States. 

* * * * 


The Hooded Ones 


The latest reports on the enquiries by the French police 
into the activities attributed to Les Cagoulards (the Hooded 
Ones) are sensational enough to satisfy even the most ardent 
opponents of the French Right Wing. At the Council of 
Ministers on Tuesday, the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Dormoy, announced the discovery of a plot against the 
Republic, of a military organisation modelled on the Army, 
and of plans prepared for occupying key positions and the 
Chamber of Deputies. The organisation intended to establish 
a dictatorship as a preliminary to restoring the Monarchy. 
This announcement had been preceded at the week-end by 
a proclamation by the Duc de Guise, the French Pretender, 
asserting his right to the throne but disowning the Royalist 
Action Frangaise and dictatorial movements. The plot, 
whatever its importance or extent, is almost certainly the 
work of men, more to the right than Colonel de la Roque 
or the Croix de Feu, in whom even nationalism has been 
overcome by panic fear for their class interests, and its 
incredible folly is an apt reflection of their political weakness 
and incapacity. With no popular basis, it is of little danger 
to the Republic ; but its discovery is extremely welcome to 
the Front Populaire. Nothing could be more calculated to 
throw discredit and ridicule on the methods of the extreme 
right in France. 

* * * * 
The Soviet Elections 

The political trials and executions which have ravaged the 
U.S.S.R. in recent months have been an unhappy augury 
for the rapidly approaching elections. Now religious leaders 
have been added to the list of politicians and administrators 
charged with treason, sabotage, and Trotskyism. Following 
the arrest of five bishops and an archbishop of the Orthodox 
Church, Jsvestia has opened an attack on sectarian ministers 
in various parts of the U.S.S.R. The charges vary from 
“plotting with Germany and Japan” to “ organising an 
electoral boycott,” while the Society of Jesus is accused of 
sending emissaries from Rome to plot the murder of Soviet 
leaders. Whether the charges are true or not, in such con- 
ditions the holding of genuinely free elections is impossible, 
and indeed there will be no opposition candidates to vote for. 
Under the constitution, any recognised association of workers 
may nominate a candidate ; but in fact only one candidate 
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has been nominated in each constituency. Thus the lec 
will be offered no choice ; the Communist Press crs the 
this proves the complete unanimity of the electorate " 
fact, it reduces the Soviet elections, of which much had : 
hoped, to the same level as elections in other totalitarian States 
x * x x z 


Germany’s Future Leaders 


The Ordensburg, or castle, at Sonthofen in Upper Bayar; 
which was dedicated to German Youth by Herr Hitler tg 
week, is a remarkable monument to National Socialist ideas of 
education and leadership. And as a means to Producing thy 
Nazi leaders of the future, it is evidence of National Socialism’ 
faith in its own permanence. Sonthofen will be one of th 
four institutions which will crown the system of educa 
talented children for political leadership. At the age of 1g 
after six years of education at the expense of the party inn 
Adolf Hitler School open to children of all classes, Selected 
pupils will be apprenticed to a trade or profession, Thi 
will be followed by 2} years of military service, after which 
the élite, 1,000 young men who have proved their character 
and abilities, will each year enter the first of the four instiny. 
tions and pass through each to the last and most difficul, 
The curriculum will consist in various forms of physical cy). 
ture, in the development of character, and in the cult of pagan 
heroes and the patron saints of National Socialism. Christian 
teaching will be forbidden; the course will end with sir 
months’ instruction in political and moral principles. The 
plan is above all reminiscent of the means by which religious 
orders have recruited their leaders; but it means to give 
Germany a ruling class not of saints or philosophers but of 


heroes and athletes. 
* * *x * 


Typhoid in Croydon 


Though the typhoid epidemic at Croydon, which appear 
at last to be ending, has not reached the size of other recem 


outbreaks—there were 235 cases in 1932 at Malton, York- & 


shire, and 718 two years ago at Bournemouth—yet it ha 
proved sufficiently serious to require an investigation into 
its causes by the Ministry of Health and to provoke anxious 
enquiry into the efficiency of municipal medical and sanitary 
services. The immediate source of the outbreak appears 
to have been a contaminated well, which has now been 
closed for nearly three weeks, so that no more direct cases 
are likely to occur. Though the spread of the disease is 
not easy to prevent, owing to the difficulty of locating is 
source and because infection may be carried by persons 
who are themselves immune, sugges‘ions have been mate 
that there has been a serious lack of co-operation between 
the municipal medical and sanitary authorities and thos 
who practise in the hospitals and homes of the community. 
The suggestion is of more than local importance; the 
British Medical Association has indicated that thes 
unsatisfactory conditions obtain in the vast majority of 
municipal medical services. It is to be hoped therefor 
that the investigation will give close consideration t 
the case for closer co-operation between local health 
authorities and the medical profession. 
*x x * x 

Imperial Airways Inquiry 

Criticism in the civil aviation debate in the House of Con 
mons last week was directed in particular to the alleged 
inefficiency of Imperial Airways, but the substantiating facts 
were drawn largely from comparisons between the Europea 
routes of this British company and of foreign compatits 
Since Imperial Airways avowedly concentrate on imperil 
routes, such comparisons were not wholly justified. Mud 
valid criticism, however, did arise. The percentage of pas: 
sengers to and from Croydon carried by British machin 
is steadily declining, and British aeroplane manufacturers a 
rapidly losing markets, even within the Empire, to foreigl 
competitors. Most of all perhaps, the Government subsidit 
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paid 
be devoted t i 
aying its shareholders ; and it seems scarcely reasonable 
that subsidies should be given to two ‘Separate companies 
competing on similar routes. These criticisms fully justify 
the departmental enquiry which will be made into the allega- 
tions of inefficiency. 
* * x * 
The Special Areas 
sir George Gillett’s first report on the Special Areas 
contains many facts that make an encouraging contrast to 
the picture which Sir Malcolm Stewart drew in 1936. 
The areas still contain more than 200,000 workless, and 
go,000 of these are over 45 years of age and thus to be classed 
4s mainly unemployable. There has been improvement in 
all districts, and particularly in South Wales, where a 
eduction of 30 per cent. in the unemployed is recorded. 
The general reduction is just over 25 per cent. Five 
districts are in the blackest list, with over 40 per cent. out 
of work. In 1936 there were eighteen such places. The 
Commissioner is of opinion that the improvement can be 
regarded as general, and not chiefly caused by either emigra- 
tion or rearmament. A year ago the figures concerning the 
building of new factories in the areas made a dismal record. 
They are now better, and the lighter industries, providing 
work for women as well as men, make an improved showing. 
Sir George Gillett urges the continuance of the municipal 
services and a more vigorous attack upon the shocking débris 
of cleared factory sites, while he lays emphasis upon the 
Government’s responsibility in the difficult matter of the 
location of industry. 
x = * * 

Remarriage in Church 

There could be no mistaking the majority mind of the 
Church Assembly upon the question of the use of the Prayer 


“& Book marriage service for the remarriage of any person whose 


marriage has been legally dissolved. Lord Hugh Cecil had 
called for an inhibiting Act of Parliament. Professor N. P. 
Williams offered as the alternative a resolution welcoming the 
decisions of the Convocations against the use of the marriage 
service in the cases under discussion. This was carried by 
an overwhelming vote, after a debate in which the opposition 
was almost indiscernible. One rather curious point is that 
speakers used the phrase “‘ the existing marriage service ” 
as though any other might be used in the Church of England 
for the remarriage of a man or woman having a partner still 
living. The Church Assembly, it is to be noted, has not 
pronounced upon the issue of divorce itself, as that issue is 
left by the Act of 1937. The vote was upon the use of the 
Prayer Book. 
* * *x * 

Inheritance Bill 


There will be strong approval in the country of the 
Statement made in Standing Committee by the Solicitor- 
General on the Inheritance Bill. The Government has 
wisely decided to take over the Bill for re-drafting, which 
doubtless implies that time will be found for its passage. 
Sir Terence O’Connor explained that as introduced the 
Measure was obviously unworkable, and he outlined a number 
of amendments. It is suggested that provision should be 
obligatory for a widow out of income, and not out of the 
capital of an estate, with provision for minor children and for 
unmarried daughters or disabled sons ; and that the Courts 
should have discretionary power to limit the provision made. 
Up to one-third of the estate may be assigned to a childless 
widow ; up to one-third to a widow with children, and another 
third for the children ; up to one-half to motherless children. 
These suggestions were accepted by the promoters of the Bill. 
Several times in the past Parliament has made an approach 
to the removal of the gross injustices of the existing licence 
enjoyed by the testator with money to leave. The reform 
should not be longer delayed. 
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thankful for the Coal Bill. Many weary months have been 
spent in passing comparatively non-controversial legislation. 
Even the most intransigent Opposition back-benchers have 
found indignation hard to pump up. Being a Council of 
State is all very well, but it is not exciting. Coal, however, 
is inseparable from controversy, and the two-day debate on 
the Second Reading was the liveliest discussion on a domestic 
issue that has taken place this year. The miners’ Members, 
when speaking on royalties, can always be relied upon to 
generate a certain amount of warmth, while the Tory Old 
Guard still get hot under the collar when they contemplate 
so considerable an extension of the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the State. 
x * x * 

Only two or three voices were raised against the expropria- 
tion of royalty owners and the national ownership of coal. 
The majority of speakers were more concerned with the terms 
on which the owners were to be bought out and the possible 
effects of compulsory amalgamation. The view that the 
Government had been too generous was not confined to one 
side of the House. Mr. Clement Davies, who has sat in 
Parliament for the last six years as a Government Liberal but 
who now seems to be reverting to type, regarded the Bill as 
‘a wanton bargain,” and voted against the Second Reading. 
The coal boat, he predicted, would be facing storms; the 
crew would be listening for news of fresh depressions, but 
the owner of the coal would be safely left on land with more 
than £60,000,000 to comfort him. The opposite view was 
put by another lawyer, Mr. Spens, who pointed out that the 
royalty owners were to be expropriated at a figure which would 
almost halve the income which every one of them was deriving 
from that source. But the most ingenious argument on the 
compensation proposals in the Bill came on the second day 
from Mr. Aneurin Bevan. He stressed the fact that ordinary 
property was to be converted into fixed interest-bearing 
securities. Such a conversion was economically unsound 
since, in a time of slump, the owners of such securities 
enjoyed a larger proportion of the national income. As a 
consequence trade depressions were made steeper and longer. 
All of which may be true; but, if so, it applies v th equal 
force, as Mr. Bevan probably appreciates, to the compensa- 
tion proposals put forward by the Labour Party as part of 
their many schemes of nationalisation. 

* * * * 


The colliery owners have few friends. It is a long time 
since a speaker from the Treasury Bench has made a more 
outspoken attack upon the management of a great industry 
than that which Captain Crookshank, Secretary for Mines, 
delivered on Tuesday night. He recalled the unprecedented 
occasion in the autumn of 1935 when the owners, faced with 
a demand for increased wages, went round inviting subscrip- 
tions to their own wage fund from people who were under 
contract to receive coal at a certain price. “ Please put a 
penny in the old man’s hat.” That did not sound like 
efficiency. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday, Mr. Leonard, the Co-operative Member 
from Glasgow, having been successful in the ballot for 
private Members’ motions, called attention to malnutrition 
intensified by rising prices. A young Conservative, Mr. 
Hamilton Kerr, moved an amendment viewing with satis- 
faction the measures to improve nutrition already taken and 
proposed. His speech was excellent, but one cannot help 
feeling that the amendment was unfortunately phrased. It 
might at least have admitted the gravity of the problem and 
urged the Government to further efforts. Supporters of the 
Administration are perfectly entitled to take credit for such 
achievements as the milk-in-schools scheme. But on a 


subject of this kind they should beware even of the appear- 
ance of complacency. 
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ORD HALIFAX’S visit to Germany is over, and 
those who believed, however foolishly, that his 
conversation with Herr Hitler would take the form of a 
crude bargain, a Kuhhandel, are already disappointed. 
Lord Halifax’s purpose in talking to Herr Hitler was to 
obtain a clearer understanding of Germany’s needs and 
demands, and to create relations which will allow those 
demands to be discussed more sympathetically than 
before. If that purpose has been achieved, his efforts 
have been amply justified. The wary “ Pertinax,”’ in the 
Echo de Paris, doubts indeed whether any such results 
have been obtained, and considers Herr Hitler too cun- 
ning to reveal anything of his real intentions ; and both on 
the German and the British side announcements are 
confined to the statement that the door to improved 
relations is now, if not wide open, ajar. The implication 
is at least that some doubts, suspicions, uncertainties, 
have been removed, and in itself this is a valuable step 
forward. As for the subjects covered by the conversa- 
tions they are a matter of pure hypothesis, but if any 
useful purpose has been served by the visit, they must 
have touched upon at least two problems which at 
present prevent an improved understanding—the colonial 
problem and the problem of Eastern and Central Europe. 
Of these two the second may well be held to be the most 
crucial ; it is significant that all commentators on Lord 
Halifax’s visit, whether they speak with hostility or with 
approval, are driven back to the question oi Eastern 
Europe, and for Herr Hitler and his party this 
question is decisive. It is equally significant that for 
Herr Hitler Germany’s future, and especially the success 
of her policy in Eastern Europe, has always depended 
upon the possibility of friendship with Great Britain. 
That possibility, in turn, depends very largely on 
Germany’s colonial policy ; and in Mein Kampf at least, 
Herr Hitler had no doubt that colonial acquisitions were 
of little value compared with the friendship of Great 
Britain. But immediately after his conversation with 
Lord Halifax, Herr Hitler made a speech in which he 
not only insisted on Germany’s colonial demands, but 
described the means by which they would be obtained, 
and the term in which they would be achieved. It is 
one of Herr Hitler’s principles that people will believe 
anything so long as you say it often enough ; he said on 
Sunday that after four or five years of incessant German 
propaganda, the nations will be prepared to return 
Germany’s colonies. It is impossible not to wonder if 
this is what Herr Hitler said to Lord Halifax two days 
earlier ; more probably the speech, with its emphasis on 
“‘ raising the colonial demand louder and louder,” was 
intended for home consumption. Herr Hitler has to 
deal with men in his own party to whom the return of 
the colonies is as much a matter of dogma as the impossi- 
bility of colonial revision is to some people in this 
country. And if he means that for five years Germany 
will confine herself to persuasion and propaganda, there 
is indeed a hope of final agreement. Indeed, not only 
Great Britain but France is ready to recognise the realities 
underlying Germany’s colonial demands, especially in 
so far as they concern access to raw materials. 
It is to such a final agreement that British policy is 
directed ; there is the more hope of success because, in 


THE OPEN DOOR 
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all probability, German foreign policy has teached 4 
turning point. For four years Germany has Proceeded 
to remove the “shackles” of Versailles by unilater 
action which has been brutally efficient. One by one 
the shackles have fallen until only her colonial STievances 
remain. Herr Hitler’s methods have been exceedingly 
successful ; but they have had grave disadvantages 
Her enormous armaments, without which such methods 
would have been impossible, have forced every othe 
nation to rearm also; coupled with her plans fy 
expansion, they have driven France into a military 
alliance with the Soviet Union, and Great Britain into 
closer co-operation with France. Further aggressive 
action can only succeed in resurrecting the pre-wa 
alliances. In compensation Germany has her axes and 
her triangles, but in Europe her only ally is Italy, ang 
it is doubtful how much dependence she can place op 
her. For other countries Germany has not been 
biindnisfahig; neither her intentions nor her methods 
have been such as to create friendship for her. In all 
probability there are no future successes to be won by 
such means, unless at the cost of a disastrous war, 
Whatever her plans are, whether of legitimate or illegiti- 
mate expansion in Eastern Europe, or of colonial 
expansion, they can hardly be achieved without a friend 
in Western Europe. And for her, as Herr Hitler has 
so forcibly explained, that friend must be Great Britain. 


The aim of German policy is, and must be, to secure 
Britain’s friendship in Europe in return for allowing 
Great Britain to pursue her destiny overseas. No one 
has demonstrated this more convincingly than Herr 
Hitler himself. And for this reason Great Britain's 
projected trade treaty with America, with its economic 
opportunities, is not unwelcome to Germany. Yet the 
motives for the treaty are political as well as economic. 
Under the pressure of war in the Far East, of develop- 
ments in South America, of the anti-comintern pac, 
the two great Anglo-Saxon democracies are driven to 
closer co-operation. And unless Germany can secure 
some modus vivendi with Great Britain, their co-operation 
will prove an immense obstacle to her ambitions. But 
so long as her intentions are pacific, there is no reason 
why that modus vivendi should not be achieved. 


For Germany, the fundamental obstacle to under- 
standing is, not the colonial question, but the French 
system of alliances in Eastern Europe ; for Great Britain, 
the fear that German expansion will be achieved by 
aggressive methods, and vy ith results that may threaten 
her vital interests. It is «n such problems that clarifice 
tion is required and, it is to be hoped, has been achieved 
by Lord Halifax. Yet the difficulties are certain to be 
stubborn ; for each concession which can be made to 
Germany arouses apprehension, especially in France, 
because of Germany’s reborn militarism and her aggres- 
sive policies in the last four years. It must be emphx 
sised that such apprehension is not unfounded ; and 
indeed it is the chief cause of the Franco-Soviet Pact to 
which Germany has fundamental objections. To allay 
these fears must be the first object of British policy i 
agreement is to be reached ; and it is welcome news thal 
the first sequel to Lord Halifax’s visit is to be a visit d 
the French Prime Minister to London to discuss ‘S 
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alts If the fears and doubts of France, as of many 
a this coun , are to be dispelled, some positive evidence 
ny sited that Germany’s intentions are legitimate and 
d Q And for that reason it is profoundly to be hoped 
+ Germany may be persuaded to accept some scheme 
fo the limitation of armaments, as evidence that for her 


Great Britain’s friendship is a means not to successful 
aggression but to the satisfaction of legitimate ambitions. 
On such terms, not only Great Britain but France would 
gladly enter the door which has been opened. And indeed 
unless both can enter, the door is likely to stand ajar in 
vain. 


A WORD TO UNDER THIRTY 


HE series of articles which The Spectator has 
been publishing for the last six weeks has gone 
gr enough for an interim judgement to have its place. 
some of the hopes based on the series have been fulfilled, 
adothers have not. Its main purpose has been definitely 
xtieved. The half-dozen writers whose contributions 
fave so far been printed have, as they were asked to, 
wid frankly what they thought. There has been no 
tempt at fine writing, no suggestion of the substitution 
of conventional ideas for the writers’ own. We know 
at any rate what a few men and women of the post-War 
generation are thinking about life. They may not 
be entirely representative. Certainly others speaking 
fom a different experience and environment need to 
be heard, and will be, for it is clear, both from the 
letters in ‘our correspondence columns and from the 
number of articles that are coming in unsought, that 
the Under Thirties are not speaking to deaf ears and 
that they themselves believe they have something to say, 
and welcome the opportunity of saying it. 

That is all to the good, and if at this stage a word 
of comment seems opportune it must not be taken as 
fettering in any way the freedom of future writers. 
What has been lacking in these articles so far is the 
zst and adventurousness and vigour commonly asso- 
ciated with youth, the kind of quality exhibited in a 
rare degree by that band of men, their ages averaging 
less than 25, who followed Gino Watkins—an acknow- 
ledged leader at 20—through the blizzards of Edge 
Island and Greenland. Nor has there been a hint of 
revolt. Youth is often regarded as revolutionary, and 
no doubt a part of it is. But that note has not been 
sounded here, apart from some denunciation of the 
inadequacy of official religion and of the old men whose 
tule is damping the ardour and frustrating the enter- 
prise of youth. Rather there is evident a general un- 
certainty, a lack of anchorage, and on the part of two 
women writers in particular a crushing consciousness of 
social evil and the imminence of an inevitable war. What, 
asks one of them, in effect—and the question deserves 
to be heard with sympathy and answered in all serious- 
ness—is there to live for in such a world as this ? 

What in fact has life, life in this country at this time, 
to offer to the Under Thirties ? It offers them every- 
thing—hope, hirdship, achievement, friendship and 
love, frustration, disillusionment—all that and more, 
and whether they pronounce life’s amalgam more bad 
than good or more good than bad is largely a measure 
oftheir own characters. For what some of these writers 
have too little grasped is their own capacity to take hold 
of life and endeavour at least to shape it to their will. 
One of them is ready to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
but the vicar of his parish has never called on him and 
asked him to do it. Another is almost crushed by 
the conditions of life about her, but she does at least 


reach the wholesome conclusion that she can at any rate 
make the best of her immediate duty and build a home 
and train up children to be good citizens even of what 
is so desperately far from being an ideal State. A 
third throws up the problem of life in premature despair, 
clinging rather to a blind conviction that there must be 
values which make life worth living than to any personal 
consciousness that in fact there are. The conclusion 
of her article in last week’s Spectator contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the conclusion of another which happens to 
follow it immediately. ‘“‘ One could read Ronsard and 
listen to Bach with pleasure,” she, an Oxford graduate, 
writes, “ if there were more than a chance in a million 
that one’s friends would be here in ten years’ time to 
enjoy them too. But failing this I do not see that there 
is any possible alternative to cynicism and accidie.” 
The second writer is a student at Vienna. Physically 
and mentally and economically the War and its aftermath 
have pressed on her as there is no reason to believe they 
have on the first; and the fear of a return of war is 
far more real in Vienna than in Oxford or London. 
Just because of that, because events are so insistent, 
‘‘ we cannot wait, we have to make a new life for our- 
selves—and we want to because in spite of everything 
we enjoy living.” 

Vienna perhaps has something to teach Oxford here. 
Is youth to decide to eat and drink for tomorrow it dies, 
or to work while it is day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work? These young men and women are not 
cyphers. Can they do nothing by their personal effort, 
by their votes, by the use of whatever advantages birth 
and education may have conferred on them, to make 
some change, however infinitesimal, in the conditions 
they rightly condemn and rightly deplore? The writer 
who complained that he had never been asked to help 
was eloquent on the kind of help he and those like him 
could give if anyone did ask them. He is not to be alto- 
gether blamed for his inertia. He has done a service in 
asserting that youth is waiting for leadership, and that youth 
has available large resources of intellect and energy and 
practical ability which the right leadership could call into 
effective use for the service of mankind. Leaders are 
born not made, and it is no doubt true that democracy 
with its equalitarian ideas is less productive of spectacular 
leadership than some other systems. But it produces 
much that is a great deal better. Movements like the 
Boy Scouts or Toc H. have a quality different from 
anything Germany or Russia or Italy can offer, and far 
superior. Through them and a hundred other organisa- 
tions—including the whole mechanism of government, 
from parish council to Parliament—Under Thirty has 
it in its power to change the world it lives in. Not, no 
doubt, to revolutionise it in a day ; that kind of miracle 
does not happen. But merely to take a hand in the slow 
work of construction is to banish the soul-destroying 
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dejection that must fall on a generation which sees the 
world as it is and lifts no finger to improve it. 

And if everything does crash after all? If the war 
whose assumed imminence overshadows the world does 
break out ? No one, it may be conceded, can tell what 
world would be left after Armageddon. But meanwhile 
there is no excuse for a nerveless fatalism. Under 
Thirty can at least play its part in seeing that this country 
at any rate shall never take a step that will bring war 
nearer. And, though it can do little to influence other 
governments, it is possible still to make some contacts 
across frontiers calculated to reduce the tension that 
makes war likely. Moreover, appalling as another war 
would be, it would not in fact destroy civilisation ; that 





rhetorical phrase has been used too lightly and £00 of 
after another war the vigour and courage and self-ca-s_ 
of youth would be needed more than ever, Final 
there are enduring things, we are entitled to belie 
that survive even war and death, that give life its yg 
and make firm standing-ground amid morasses, y, t 
has shown itself in these articles impatient, often 
ably enough, of the organised Churches and Of cee 
separated by a hopeless gulf from its own Incapacity 1 
believe, but ready none the less to build its altars toa 
Unknown God. Let it build them. Let it do SaCtitig 
on them and let the sacrifice be real. The Churches i 
they have wisdom, will be well content with that bess 
ning. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING but warm satisfaction can be felt anywhere 

at the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to Lord Cecil. 

It is astonishing that he was not given it years ago. As 
it is, the decision of the committee comes at a moment 
when it must be especially welcome, for it brings fit recog- 
nition to one of the chief authors of the League of Nations 
at a time when the League is passing through its darkest 
period, and also at a time when Lord Cecil is visiting 
the United States as an ambassador of peace to the 
Churches. America gave him its own recognition years 
ago in the first award of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion (part of which he used to provide various ameni- 
ties for the staff of the League of Nations at Geneva), but 
the new international recognition will secure him a larger and 
a readier hearing during his present mission. The committee 
does not, I believe, give reasons for its award, but it may well 
have had in mind Lord Cecil’s part in the launching of the 
International Peace Campaign. It is clearer every day that 
there can be no settled peace till all nations, not merely fifty 
or sixty or seventy per cent. of the nations, are imbued with 
the true spirit of peace. Whether the International Peace 
Campaign can achieve that in present circumstances may well 
be doubted. But it is obviously the right attempt to make. 

* * *x * 

The Duke of Windsor’s libel action has been settled, and 
the less said about the matter now the better. But one word 
is relevant on the singular variety of judgements expressed 
by reviewers on the volume that gave rise to the action. It 
might well be supposed by anyone reading the statement 
made by Sir William Jowitt on behalf of the Duke of Windsor 
in Court on Monday that there could be only one opinion 
on the offending chapter in what is otherwise an excellent 
book—that expressed by the Lord Chief Justice in half a 
dozen scathing sentences. Yet at least one reviewer in a 
signed notice in a paper of considerable reputation recorded 
his view (I quote from memory) that the chapter on King 
Edward’s Abdication dealt with the events of that period 
with admirable taste and restraint. The Spectator reviewer, 
it may be added, used language not much less emphatic than 
that of Lord Hewart. The action will have had one good 
effect. Sir William Jowitt’s categorical declarations must 
dispose finally of more than one rumour about the Duke— 
the Aberdeen rumour in particular—which were at the time 
of the Abdication circulated with such a wealth of circumstan- 
tial detail that a great many normally hard-headed people 
implicitly believed them. 

* * * * 

Sir Jagadis Bose was the first eminent Indian, outside 
politics, that I made acquaintance with, and an extraordinary 
person he was. When I met him first he was in an early 
stage of his long fight for recognition by the Royal Society, a 
fight that occupied him for close upon twenty years. Nota 
few of his friends took the view that the British scientific 


world was hostile to him on account of his race, but I doy 
think that Bose agreed with them. To me he always seem 
convinced that the main obstacle was the conservatism ¢ 
the specialist. Thirty years ago his researches jp plan 
response and nerve structure were startling in their novelty: 
they made nothing of the barrier between physics and biolo, 
and Bose had a few powerful enemies. He was indefatigab, 
unbeatable ; and on the platform irresistible, as audieng 
throughout the world had reason to know. I never knew 
Indian so successful as he in getting what he wanted out¢ 
the Government. His family belonged to the Brahm 
Samaj, that small liberated Hindu community of Bengal whid 
has been so extraordinarily prolific in genius during the pa 
century. 
* * *« * 

The beginning of direct relations between leading men ¢ 
science and a governing body of organised Labour must 
important, and therefore one is justified in thinking that ty 
dinner arranged by the general council of the Trades Unio 
Congress ought to be the opening of a vital new chapter. M: 
Ernest Bevin and his colleagues have realised that the Labor 
movement must have its Scientific Advisory Council, a 
they aimed at representative variety in the group call 
together for an informal exploration of the plan. Sir Danis 
Hall and Sir John Orr, Dr. J. D. Bernal, Sir Frederic 
Hopkins, Sir Richard Gregory, Professor Hogben, Profess 
Lockett, Professor J. B. S. Haldane—such names in collow- 
tion are formidable. In The Inequality of Man, a book thi 
is now making its provocative way among the sixpemnic, 
Dr. Haldane has things to say about contemporary polics 
and “‘ slogans” that have no relevance to the facts of geography 
and population. If the activities of the T.U.C. are now 
be brought into contact with men who are masters of researth 
or experiment, or both at once, Labour should not be longa 
making a fresh appeal. 

* * * * 


The question of the ventilation of the House of Comms 
has been assuming portentous proportions in the correspon: 
ence columns of The Times. There are 615 Members of th 
Chamber. Is it a matter of supreme national important 
whether they discharge their legislative functions with cal 
feet or not, with cool heads or fevered? In one sens! 
suppose it is, and it may be of some psychological value # 
decide whether the atmosphere or the speeches play tt 
predominant part in inducing somnolence. And no dott 
when The Times receives letters from a series of eminetl 
persons describing how their writers contracted a headatt 
or stiff neck in the House in the ’nineties, or how a window ¥ 
once opened in the late ’eighties, it feels it must put thems 
But do the legislators’ dirges over their minor ills demand® 
be proclaimed throughout those distant seas and shores 
which The Times daily carries its interpretation of the ethis¢ 
the British people ? JANUS, 
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HE Prime Minister’s announcement that the “ prepara- 
tory and informal discussions ” for an Anglo-American 
trade agreement have reached the stage at which they can be 





pact turned into formal negotiations should be read with the 
IS toa rt recently issued by the Economic Committee of the 
Sactifi i e of Nations upon world conditions. 

ches, al 


The report was not reassuring. It said in effect that, 
unless barriers against international trade were lowered, 
another general depression was virtually inevitable. The 
jowering of trade barriers, it continued, meant the reduction 
of tariffs, the suppression of quotas and other arbitrary means 
of curtailing imports, the abolition of exchange restrictions 


and greater international co-operation in monetary matters. 


It begin, 


The Anglo-American trade negotiations are important 
enough in themselves, for the United States and Great 
Britain together take nearly one-third of the total of exports 
which figure in the returns of world commerce. And they 
do not stand alone. They concern the other countries of the 
Empire with which the United States hopes also to arrange 
for freer trading. She has in point of fact already concluded 
a treaty with Canada providing for reciprocal reductions of 
duties upon a number of commodities. That treaty was 
signed at the beginning of 1936, and it is now announced 
that negotiations are to be set on foot to broaden its scope. 
Negotiations for a similar treaty with Australia are soon to 
start and, though nothing has been announced in the capitals 
concerned, it is to be presumed that South Africa and New 
| Zealand will also make treaties with the United States. It is 
doubtful whether India will. 


Better trading with the British Empire is, moreover, only 
apart of the American scheme. As I pointed out in a series 
of articles upon American foreign relations published in The 
Spectator last spring, the present Washington Government 
has concluded tariff treaties with 15 other countries besides 
Canada. These treaties, like the projected Anglo-American 
treaty, spring from the Trade Agreements Act which Congress 
passed in 1934. The Trade Agreements Act authorises Mr. 
Hull, the American Foreign Minister, to reduce the current 
American duties by up to 50 per cent. in making his treaties. 
The reductions given to each country are extended to all 
countries with which the United States is on most-favoured- 
mation terms. As things stand today they affect about 
40 per cent. of her trade mainly with the countries of the 
Western hemisphere. 





The negotiations between Washington, London and the 
other English-speaking capitals will not come quickly to a 
head. Mr. Hull is obliged by the Trade Agreements Act 
to consult the appropriate American commercial and indus- 
trial interests before concluding a treaty. This process must 
take weeks and may take months. A list of commodities 
likely to be affected has to be published. Then after a period 
of 30 days, during which the interests prepare their cases, 
public hearings are held in Washington. Only when the 
hearings are over can Mr. Hull embark upon the final phase 
ofthe negotiations. And this procedure will be by no means 
perfunctory. Though the ultra-protectionism which the 
United States has practised for so many years has been dis- 
credited in the public mind by its failure to prevent or cure 
the great depression, and by the teachings of President 
Rocrevelt and Mr. Hull, the great industrial and other vested 
interests which believe in it remain strong, well organised 
and vocal. Thus it is reported from Washington that the 
mes HE negotiations now proceeding with Czechoslovakia are being 
hos endangered by the resistance offered by the American boot 
Wi HF and shoe manufacturers to the Czech demand for lower 
duties upon their commodities. The same resistance on a 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE AND AMERICAN TRADE 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


larger scale may be expected to the Anglo-American treaty, 
as the concessions for which we shall be asking the Americans 
naturally concern manufactured goods. 


Nor, on our side, is the situation other than difficult. It 
has been apparent since the earliest stage of the preparatory 
discussions that the Anglo-American negotiations would 
compel a modification of the system of Imperial Preference 
brought into force by the Ottawa Conference of 1932. The 
Ottawa system consists, roughly speaking, of arrangements 
between us and the Dominions under which the Dominions 
give us tariff preferences on our exports to them and we 
undertake first to allow Dominion products to enter Great 
Britain on favourable terms and generally free of duty, and 
secondly to place substantial duties upon the imports from 
foreign countries of commodities in which the Dominions 
are particularly interested. In regard to a number of these 
commodities the United States now wants more favourable 
treatment than we are entitled to give her under the Ottawa 
agreements. That, of course, means that we are being 
obliged to ask the Dominions to modify the agreements. 


It is not that Washington wants to weaken Imperial 
Preference. On the contrary, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull have emphasised the importance which they attach to the 
solidarity and prosperity of the Empire in these days when 
its countries and the United States stand in a stormy world 
as the principal pillars of democracy and free institutions. 
Nor are they demanding the same concessions upon their 
products as those which we give to the Dominions. They 
do not expect for the commodities on their list the free entry 
which we give to the bulk of Dominion products. Thus, 
while foreign lumber pays a tax of over 20 per cent. and 
Dominion lumber comes in free, the United States would be 
content if her lumber paid 10 per cent. The difficulty is 
that the commodities upon which she is asking for concessions 
are to a great extent the commodities for which the Dominions 
want the largest possible market in Great Britain, namely, 
primary products, the products of farm, forest and orchard. 
The reason for this is that the American trade treaties have 
so far favoured the American industrialist. Mr. Hull must 
therefore correct the balance by securing a new market 
abroad for his farmers, fruit-growers and lumbermen. And 
when it comes to finding a country with a large market for 
primary products, we are the only one available. The 
further progress of the American freer trading venture thus 
depends upon our ability to reconcile the American demands 
with Imperial Preference. 


Fortunately the problem, though difficult, is not insoluble. 
Imperial Preference and an American trade treaty, as Mr. 
Lyons indicated at Canberra last Monday, are not incom- 
patible provided that the Dominions can find compensation 
elsewhere for increased American competition in the British 
market. There are two obvious methods of meeting this 
most justifiable demand. The Dominions in their negotia- 
tions with the United States can and will ask her to give them 
compensation in her markets for what they lose in the 
British market; and they can ask us to relinquish some 
of the preferential advantages which we enjoy in their markets 
under the Ottawa system. They would then be in a better 
position to make concessions to other countries and especially 
to the United States in return for increased opportunities 
to enter their markets. 


Such in barest outline is the present status of the Anglo- 
American effort to reduce trade barriers. Its success can 


only be assured by sacrifices all round. Mr. Hull has to 
reconcile his manufacturers to an increase of competition 
from British manufacturers. 


For us it means a modification 











of our own protective system and of the Ottawa arrangements, 
to both of which our relatively satisfactory emergence from 
the depression is by many people attributed. But there 
can be little doubt but that these sacrifices will be more 
than repaid if a closer trade relationship between the English 
speaking countries can thereby be established. Nor would 
the freer trading area be confined to the United States 
and the Empire. The trade treaties which the United 
States has with the Latin American countries would bring 
them into it. The treaties which both we and the United 
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States have with France and the countries 9 
Western Europe would extend the area to impo 
of Europe. 

A notable second step would, in fact, have been 
towards the liberation of a large part of the world from th, 
trade trammels which the economic advisers of the 
of Nations consider so dangerous. The first Step Was ¢f 
course the arrangement of last year between the Unite 
States, Great Britain and France for the prevention of Undue 
oscillations in the value of their currencies, 


f Nort. 
Ttant part; 


LES CAGOULARDS 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


OR some weeks past the Sireté Nationale have been on 
the track of the greatest arms-smuggling plot in the 
history of the Third Republic. Many houses have teen 
searched throughout France, and tons of arms and ammunition, 
often of German or Italian make, have been found hidden 
away in cellars and “secret rooms.” Public opinion has 
associated these discoveries with a secret society known as 
Les Cagoulards (the Hooded Ones), whose existence was 
brought to light by the police on September 16th. But it 
has not yet been established that there is any connexion 
between them, though the fact that Les Cagoulards also had 
hidden stores of arms and were also in association with some 
of the extreme Right groups lends colour to the popular belief. 
A number of arrests have been made in connexion with 
the finds, but, with one exception, the men now in the hands 
of the police are small fry who have not the resources to 
finance arms smuggling. M. Moreau de la Meuse, director 
of a textile company in Lorraine, the only man of any impor- 
tance to be arrested up to the present, does not seem to be of 
the type usually associated with revolutionary movements. 
In any event, he appears to lack the means to finance arms 
smuggling on any appreciable scale. The efforts of the 
police, therefore, continue to be directed towards finding the 
real leaders of the plot. In the lobbies of the Chamber the 
names of one or two extreme Right leaders are commonly 
connected with the plot, and it is whispered that the dis- 
coveries arise out of the recent de la Rocque-Tardieu trial, 
which brought to light a good deal more than the two parties 
intended. The fact that a number of hand-grenades were 
discovered in a house at Villemomble, owned by the Munici- 
pality whose Mayor is a member of the Parti Social Francais 
(the dissolved Croix de Feu) is taken by some observers to 
prove that M. de la Rocque’s party is directly connected with 
the plot. Up to the present, however, there is no evidence of 
that. 

In the meantime, a large part of the public refuses to 
take the affair seriously. The Government, it is alleged, 
need a diversion in order to draw the attention of their 
supporters away from the cracks in the Front Populaire 
and the rise in the cost of living. It was a Fascist threat, 
so these people say, which created the Front Populaire and 
a Fascist threat, real or imaginary, is the best way to keep 
the Front Populaire together. Even if this were true it 
does not explain the existence of large stores of machine 
guns, anti-tank guns, repeating rifles and other types of 
arms and ammunition hidden away in different parts of 
France. And if, as the Stireté Nationale declare, some of 
the weapons are of German and Italian make, it is pertinent 
to enquire how they got into France, and what sort of 
authority was given for their support from two countries 
whose Governments keep the closest check not only on 
the arms tirade, but on foreign trade generally. 

M. Chautemps, the Prime Minister, seems to have no 
doubt about the gravity of the affair. Speaking in the 
Chamber on Friday, he said, slowiy and with great delibera- 
tion, “ Although one may smile at the picturesque name 


given to the affair (a reference to Les Cagoulards), Which 
incidentally has no connexion with it, I say that this af 
owing to the extent of the means employed and the expen 
incurred and considering the origin of the armaments, tq 
hold surprises and may be of serious gravity, It realy 
seems as though France were like a besieged country in whic 
corruption, threats, espionage, and criminal attempts ar 
perpetrated with an audacity which demands the me 
vigorous measures. We shall have the opportunity ¢ 
examining these problems in detail, but meanwhile | 
assure the Chamber that it can rely on us to seize, whereye 
they come from, the criminals who are attacking our nationd 
safety.”’ All the members of the Left got to their feet anj 
cheered loudly when M. Chautemps left the speaker: 
rostrum. 


But M. Chautemps’s reference to the “origin of th 
armaments ” raised a very serious question. It was realise) 
that if Germany or Italy were openly accused of having 
encouraged the smuggling of arms it might lead to a dipb. 
matic incident of considerable gravity. In the officid 
report of M. Chautemps’s speech this remark was therefor 
removed, and the following substituted : “‘ and its eviden 
connexion with other affairs °—an obvious reference to th 
disclosures made during the de la Rocque-Tardieu trial, 


What did this trial reveal ? It made it clear that “‘ National’ 
Governments had, in the past, been in touch with ext 
parliamentary organisations whose sole purpose was to bring 
pressure to bear on the Chamber. After all, it was tk 
** street’? which brought down the Radical Government it 
February 1934; and it was the threat of the “ street ” which 
persuaded Radical Ministers to stay in the Doumerge 
Government for as long as they did. Extra-parliamentay 
organisations had been paid out of public funds in order 0 
frighten the Radicals into supporting a National Government, 
and in order to give certain “ safe ’? Ministers a halo of puble 
support which they would otherwise have lacked. Wer 
not these “safe”? Ministers the object of great “ publi 
ovations” organised by members of extra-parliamentar 
groups ? Were not threats made to upset the Parliamentay 
machine and Democratic Government, by arms if necessaf, 
if Governments refused to pursue a policy satisfactory 9 
Right extremists ? 


There is little doubt that arms have been smuggled i 
France on a large scale since February 6, 1934 (the date 0 
the Paris riots). But until the Sdreté has proceeded farthe 
with its investigations it is impossible to say who is behial 
the plot, or whether it has foreign support. In the meantime 
however, it may well be asked why the Sdreté allowed the pit 
to assume its present dimensions without taking action. So 
of the stores must have taken months to accumulate and! 
seems strange that the Sdreté should not have known wi 
was going on. One reason for this would appear to be Of 
the Sdreté is just beginning to recover from the blows rain 
upon it during the Stavisky affair. The facts brought to igs 
on that occasion created a strong prejudice in the minds 4 
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se public against detectives who had contacts with the under- 
either directly or through spies in the pay of the police. 

. aeeindice was so strong and existed for so long a time 
shat the police were gravely hampered in their work, as many 
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or relatively harmless. It was left to the present Minister, it 
is added, to produce them when his detectives failed to reveal 
those responsible for the bomb attack twe months ago on the 
premises of the Employers’ Federation. M. de Kerillis, a 
propagandist of the extreme right, seems to strike a truer note 
when he warns his nationalist friends not to remain indiffe-<at. 
“ Let us find out,” he writes, “‘ to what extent this strange 
secret organisation is directed from Germany.” And that is 
what the police, under the direction of M. Dormoy, are now 
doing. 


CARDINAL AND DEAN 


Pi take if their usual sources of information were thus cut off. 
Nay "But M. Dormoy, the present Minister of the Interior, is a 
Ley sous and efficient administrator, and the police are recover- 
P Was of their courage. It may be true, as the Press of the Right 
niet that the authorities have long known of the existence 
Of undue Les Cagoulards, but that they were considered harmless, 

By J. 

HEN the King of the Belgians paid his ceremonial 
) Which visit to Guildhall last week there stood next to the 
US affa, Secretary of State for War and other Cabinet Ministers 


CAPE i pleasant-faced ecclesiastic who wore the robes of a Roman 
Ms, tay archbishop. In the fog-bound City streets the crowds 
It realy sich stood waiting to see the Royal procession on its return 
mn whic Buckingham Palace heard the cry of the newsboys : 
Mpts ae «Red Hat for Dr. Hinsley.” Their grandfathers and great- 
Ne MOM oandfathers helped to swell the storm of indignation when 
~ a Rome revived the English hierarchy and Wiseman the 
a Ci sew Cardinal published his letter, “ From out of the Flam- 
vinerever 








inian Gate.” A generation later Englishmen were speaking 


nation vith veneration of the aged Cardinal Manning. Men of 
a il faiths or of none sought his advice and his blessing : 
peaker' 


among them a slight and shy Indian, studying law in London, 
the future Mahatma Gandhi. And when the aged Cardinal 
died many thousands of grief-stricken Londoners saw the 


of the 


realise impressive funeral procession. Less than three years ago 
having a teverent crowd filed past a simple coffin on which lay a 
a dipl.fm Cardinal’s Hat. For more than two years there has been 


no Cardinal in England. There is Cardinal Villeneuve in 
Quebec and Cardinal MacRory in Ireland : no other Cardinals 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Empire. 


officid 
rerefore 
evident 


to this Descendants of the Englishmen who reviled Cardinal 
tial, @ Wiseman felt the slight. Had not the present Pope spent 
_ df long hours of study in the Bodleian Library and enjoyed 
tional’ ihe hospitality of Wickham Legge, once tutor to the Duke 
| ext of Albany, and Henry Masterman Bannister, an Anglican 
0 bring Liturgiologist ? But Manning himself waited ten years 
ya8 tit for the Cardinal’s Hat, and now a Yorkshireman of humble 
—_ origin—the first Yorkshireman since the canonised John 
whit Fisher of Rochester—enters the College of Cardinals. The 
mergu® full prestige of West ninster Cathedral is to be restored. 
nena Itis only fair to acknowledge the debt Anglican Cathedrals 
es owe indirectly to the Cathedral which J. F. Bentley built 
bi atthe direction of Cardinal Vaughan. Westminster Cathedral 
on 5 free to all. ‘Thousands of infidels and unbelievers troop 
publ down the aisles and watch with mingled respect and per- 
bask plexity the faithful at their devotions. What is done at 
aa Westminster Cathedral Anglican Chapters have approved. 
i Dean Bennett made Chester Cathedral an open Church. 
on Canterbury, Winchester and Salisbury are accessible during 
all the daylight hours, and except in the more conservative 
Cathedrals there no longer exists the arbitrary distinction 
d iw detween the Nave which one can enter without payment 
late ff and the Chancel, Chapter House and Crypt which one can 
fart “ater only on the payment of sixpence. “‘ Shame these 
sehinlff Sellers of the Temple,” Lamb protested to Southey. But 
ntimm the practice has not yet come to an end. When W. R. 
je pli Church was Dean of St. Paul’s, an old man, perhaps meanly 
Som clad, walked up the steps of the Cathedral and heard the 
andi Service of Evensong with whose words he had been only 


| whl 0 familiar when he was in Oxford or Littlemore. He 
e ti ‘tered and stood listening at the back of the Nave. A 


rains Yetger came up and beckoned him to a seat. The old man 
ligt Stood where he was. Then a second verger came and 
ids quested the old man to leave. It did not concern the 








R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


verger that he was expelling the future Cardinal Newman. 
Such an incident could not happen in St. Paul’s today. 
Less than a month ago a simple funeral procession made its 
way from St. Martin-in-the-Fields to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Crowds stood in Trafalgar Square, along the Embankment 
and at the top of Ludgate Hill. The Nave of the Cathedral 
was filled with men and women drawn by the spell of a 
popular preacher who loved the human world and for whom 
one soul was as important as another. On that day it was 
easy to understand why Londoners in their tens of thousands 
had watched the last journey of Cardinal Manning. 


Yet in a deeply sympathetic appreciation Mr. Ellis Roberts 
claimed that Dick Sheppard was not happy at St. Paul’s. 
He found it “ intimidating, unloving, pretentious.” “ He 
felt that he could not do his work there.” This antipathy 
was not due to his politics: he was not so pronounced a 
Socialist as Henry Scott Holland. It was not due to his 
pacifism ; for in what sense was Dick Sheppard a more 
uncompromising pacifist than Sydney Smith, the Canon 
of St. Paul’s who on the Sunday following the Accession of 
Queen Victoria denounced war-mongering from the Cathedral 
pulpit? ‘‘ Extinguish in your heart,” Sydney Smith told 
the absent Queen, “ the fiendish love of military glory, from 
which your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and to 
which the wickedness of flatterers may urge you. Say upon 
your death-bed, I have made few orphans in my reign.” 
What repelled Dick Sheppard was the physical environment. 
Iilness had driven him frorm his Deanery, and in the mocking 
seclusion of Amen Court he could not help exclaiming : 
“T ache for Canterbury.” 

There is a complete break in the continuity of St. Paul’s. 
Old St. Paul’s has gone for ever, and its successor does 
not escape the ascendancy of Queen Anne, Sacheverell, 
Christopher Wren. The present Dean has created a vital 
link between St. Paul’s and the great University, founded 
by pronounced secularists, which is rising from the decayed 
lodging houses of Bloomsbury. With a boldness which few 
appear to have appreciated, he invited the delegates of the 
first World Congress of Faiths to a service at St. Paui’s. 
Buddhists, Hindus, Mchammedans, Confucians, Zoroastrians, 
Jews met under the Dome of St. Paul’s. But it is not easy 
to associate St. Paul’s with a creed. Unlike Westminster 
Abbey, it is not impregnated with the spirit of Western 
Catholicism. The Augustan architect cheats the purposes of 
Church, Liddon and Henry Scott Holland. Dick Sheppard 
should have been a Canon of Westminster and not a Canon 
of St. Paul’s. 

To the Abbey goes a new Dean whom many Oxford men 
remember as the Vicar of a parish, hidden im the unlovely 
suburb of North Oxford, which sternly resisted the infiltration 
of Tractarian ideas. St. Andrew’s, Oxford, is probably the 
plainest and the most austere church in the province of 
Canterbury. It was none the less a good preaching centre, 
and here both Bishop Gore and Bishop Chevasse preached 
some of their best sermons. Bishop de Labilliere has never 
imposed his own principles of ceremonial order upon other 





ae. 


people. The excellent work done by Dean Foxley Norris 
will endure in the Abbey, just as it has endured in York 
Minster. Yet few who know the Abbey well will deny that 
it needs to be brought into closer harmony with the life of 
our own generation. There is still Evensong at three o’clock, 
and for about an hour the great public which treads carelessly 
over the grave of William Ewart Gladstone must stay outside, 
or else listen to the stylised service in which chanted prayers 
occupy almost as much time as the singing. Why Evensong 
in the afternoon? Why not Evensong at night when the 
workers, who loiter happily in the cloisters during the 
luncheon hour, are free to worship ? The Abbey should 
be accessible to wanderers and pilgrims throughout the 
day. 
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Why did the Londoner permit the Abbey to be close 
for the greater part of a year upon the excuse of a Coronation 
Broadcasting and television make it possible for mijjop 
to be more or less active participants in a Coronation o 
thus invalidate the old method of converting a hous of 
worship into a gaudy theatre. Two-thirds of the penple 
who attended the last Coronation could have been reason 
excluded, and many thousands of Overseas visitors would 
have seen London’s most beautiful Church. Would the futy 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster consent to the closing 
of his Cathedral? Too many of his faithful people wouj 
have suffered. Our consent to its closing argued that the 
Abbey has not yet found its lawful place in the affection; 
of the English people. ; 


THIRTY—VII 


[The author of this article is a publicist aged 27.] 


NHE Tory Party, to which the writer belongs, has never 
been very articulate. Young Conservatives are in- 
articulate because they belong to a party which, properly, 
holds that young men should be seen and heard as little 
as possible. Later, when they become old Conservatives, 
a considerable number of them have got out of the habit 
of being articulate. 

As in this, which is regarded as the pays classique of 
Conservatism, there is now no single independent Tory 
daily, weekly or monthly, which does not faithfully echo 
the views of the Big Men of the Party, the young Tory, 
who tends to be independent, is even less articulate than 
before. 

Perhaps this is a pity. For Conservatism as a result 
has come to be regarded by the non-political men and women 
of under thirty as the creed of a party which sees something 
more than eye to eye with Big Business, a party whose prin- 
cipal strength lies in the weakness of its opponents, and 
a party which has abandoned the positive Toryism of Burke 
and Canning and Disraeli, in favour of a complacent oppor- 
tunism with the motto “ Keep the Socialists Out” (with 
which is incorporated the comforting corollary of “ Keep 
Us in”’). 

Without his wishing to belittle in any way the fine 
stabilising achievements of the National Government, the 
Tory of under thirty may be permitted an occasional feeling 
of apprehension about the future of the great party to which 
he owes allegiance, and with the future of which, in his view, 
the continued greatness and prosperity of the country as 
a whole is bound up. 

The young Tory is coming to dislike the name Con- 
servative, because he suspects that its meaning is being 
twisted into “ preservative”’—and preservative of what 
are not invariably the most admirable aspects of the national 
life. In foreign policy he sees the substance of strategic 
and Imperial necessity being sacrificed on the altar of the 

->Franco-Soviet Pact to the shadow of collective security. 
At home he sees little apparent attempt being made to meet 
in advance a “recession” of trade. Above all he sees 
no attempt being made to think out a clear-cut Tory social 
policy, other than what might be described as a feeble form 
of “* Socialism with the brake on.” While during a boom 
the country may like its Socialism tempered and balanced 
by a reassuring preponderance of Big Business at the top, 
in a crisis, if it wants Socialism at all, it will turn to the 
purveyors of the genuine article. 

The young Tory, however, does not believe that the 
average man and woman really wants Socialism—as yet. 
He does not share the defeatist views of some of his elders 
nurtured on Fabianism, that if we are not actually “all 
Socialists now,” we soon shall be. He does not accept 


it as inevitable that the ultimate organisation of society 
will take the form of the ideal Socialist State—which at best 





offers only the comfortable, chromium-plated hell of th 
Brave New World. But then the young Tory is not great} 
impressed by the modern idea of Progress—which is mer 
acceleration, irrespective of whether the road happens to 
be the right one or not. He has a suspicion that on thy 
analogy the Gadarene swine were the purest of progressives, 


But while my young Tory does not agree that Socialism j; 
inevitable, he believes that unless the Tory party find som 
antidote in principle for Socialist theory and practice, th 
Socialist State which he dislikes and distrusts must inevitably 
come about. Ideas, to be platitudinous, can only be fought 
with better ones. The Fabian Society has excellently fulfilled 
its avowed function of “‘ permeating ”’ the literate classes with 
Socialist ideas. To defeat a great body of ideas it is, in the 
long run, hopeless to put forward a temporary stability in the 
Consol Market, or to rely for ever on the dullness of Mr, 
Attlee or the antics of Sir Stafford Cripps. Conservative 
social policy cannot be merely what Mr. Guedalla once rather 
bitterly called it, “that grudging concession to necessity, 
that long rear-guard action of retreating Privilege, that ou 
reactionaries miscall Social Reform.” Toryism if it remains 
true to its history, has its great chance. The party that in th 
seventeenth century fought the great Whig peers with their 
enclosures and their insolent disregard of the rights of 
common men; the party which fought for the Factory Ac 
against the flinty-hearted Libera!s who thought that th 
Rights of Man included keeping children working under- 
ground for fourteen hours a day, must again today take it 
stand against the dehumanisation of the individual. It mus 
resist the attempt, ever more successfully made, of turning ma 
into a soulless unit. It does not much matter whether the 
threat comes from a Socialist party boss or bureaucrat, or ftom 
a big business man whose amalgamations and trusts and chan 
stores put more and more independent men out of business 
Whether it is the family grocer bankrupted by 4 
multiple shop, or whether it is the restriction of alternative 
fields of employment which comes with every amalgamatic, 
the effect is the same—to pare away at the small remnant 0 
personal liberty that remains to the common man. 


The young Tory believes that one of the healthiest desir 
of the ordinary man is to own private property—in howere! 
small amounts. Without it there can be no economic ind 
pendence and to talk of personal liberty is to talk a lie. Tx 
remedy for the present state of affairs, where the ordinary ma 
is being crushed between the upper millstone of Big Busines 
and the nether of the evolving Socialist State, is, he think, 
for private property to be distributed as widely as possible 
This is an unpalatable prospect alike for the Webbian inte- 
lectual and for the new Whigs whose watchwords no doutt 
are “ Ashfield and Bata, Bedaux and Marks and Spencer! 

It is the belief that man is not a machine designed to ® 
docketed and filed by impersonal bureaucrats that—in spi 
of the many dislikes which they have in common—creal® 
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, unbridgeable gap between the young Tory and the 
vung Socialist. The Tory, in fact, does not believe that we 
can get 0 Paradise by way of County Hall. For the same 
reason the Tory is not an internationalist in the League of 
Nations sense. He does not pray for the day when all men 
chall have the same nice ideas about Professor Gilbert Murray. 
He prefers to hope that with a little restraint on the part of 
the internationalists, the individual peoples may understand 
uch other better, not strive to impose their ideas and cultures 
on each other. His ideal of international understanding is, 
in fact, an expansion of the human relations between good 
next-door neighbours, not a contraction of the nodding 
gcquaintanceships of guests in a cosmopolitan hotel. 

There is so much worth conserving which is now threatened : 
the independence and ancient good humour of the race, its 
nse of craftsmanship, the dignity of labour, the beauty of 
ts countryside and ancient buildings. So much to be 


th 


SONGS OF 


HELEN 





By 





NEW SPAIN 


removed or modified: slums, distressed areas, the power 
of the overmighty subject, the vast impersonal organisations 
which inevitably must treat the lives and happiness of indi- 
vidual human beings as mere items on a balance-sheet, and 
the hatred of class for class, inevitable in an industrial system 
where conscience rides a bad second to profits. Above all, 
if inequalities of wealth are to continue at all—and the young 
Tory believes that, within reason, they may—the ancient 
belief that every privilege which power and place bestow, 
carries with it duties towards one’s fellow men must be 
restored to honour. 

These are some of the ideas held—idealistic young fool— 
by at least one Tory under thirty. They are not views which 
of their nature are likely, at this moment, to be very popular 
with the older members of his party. But the young Tory 
has, nevertheless, a fear that unless Conservatism is restated 
somewhat on these lines, it cannot ultimately survive at all. 
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HE war songs of Spain have just come to hand in a 
volume called Romancero General de la Guerra de Espatia. 
They are not all marching songs, by any means, yet they all 
move to one simple heavy rhythm : 


Adelante, comipanieros, 
Con mis ojos los he + 
Pregonero, pregonero, 


Espanioles, a las armas ! 


> Ta 


The refrains have always the same four beats to a line. And 
the effect of this, when you meet it in a couple of hundred 
poems, is not monotonous but stirring, as the left, right, of a 
giment is stirring. There is nothing here of 





marching r 
the dash and swing of the Marseillaise, whose first few notes 
Napoleon said were like a cavalryman getting into his saddle 
with a couple of hops and a leap. These are footslogging 
songs. Whatever mood they declare—sorrow for leaders 
lost, mockery, tenderness, vituperation or sheer anger—the 





beat, as of men marching, does not change at all. 

There is no rhyme, only assonance here and there. When 
atefrain is needed, they simply repeat a line or two. You 
have the feeling that rhyme, together with all the trickier 
metres, has been thrown away quite deliberately, as thougl 
it were a symbol of privilege; something that common 
men, miners and peasants, could not be expected to manipu- 
late. True, not all the contributors to this book are miners 
or peasants ; some of the best contemporary Spanish writers, 
young and old, are included; but they have all put away 
their equipment, torn off the epaulettes of literary rank, 
and come down to the simple thud, thud, of the P.B.I. 

It is easy enough to see why this has been done. Pretty 
tricks with metre demand a specialised audience. Moreover, 
the very treasure of rhyme which the Spanish language 
offers i; tempting to integrity ; sound, given half « chance, 
will hive its way over sense. And these singers are not 
out for beauty, not even to make songs for men to march to. 
Men in the Great War marched to nonsense tunes, senti- 
mental tunes, anything with a swing in it; mot to such 
thythmic statements of stern fact as you find in this collec- 
tion, whose poets are out to pin down the memory of heroism, 
treason, comradeship in the minds of the people. 

Many of the statements are naive. Their simplicity, 
however, has a familiar ring : 

And when his legs were shot away 

He fought upon his stumps, 


finds an echo in the song of Juan Marco Martin, who, wounded 
in the shoulder and leg, propped himself up and went on 
firing till he died: 




















7 
says the chronicler, without seif-consciousaess. It is th2 
kind of phrase that our own ballad-makers were accustomed y 






to turn three or four hundred years ago, and it dawns upon 





you that the Spanish singers are dealing with an audience 





to whom print means as little as it did to the first hearers of 
Chevy Chase. (There is even a poem about this; how the 







; too busv exploiting the neonle to teach them 
old re gime Was too bus} exploiting the people to teacn them 
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their alphabet.) They simplify, therefore, to such shot 






sentences, such brief and homely metaphors, as the spoken 






word may carry. 









The frequent use of irony is a little surprising. An 
ngisn popular audience 1S hear 4iways puZzzied D if, 





nistrusting the man who says the opposite of what he mean 
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difficulty. it's an old Spanish custom, one poet apologises 
fase lhicr invading fareiconer } tre > > 7 
explaining why invading foreigners have to be shot. And 
ot a Saree Se ra are a ee a . 
the account of an imaginary Dilessing of Dombing plane 
by the Archbishop of Burgos gets its effect by understatement. 
Ther - nit ral > The talia anran > 2H 
There are puns galore. The Italian Cat ronis lend them- 









selves to rude jokes in which the word cabron (cuckold 
works hard; and on the late General Mola’s name the 


eae anes ett — rel ae = 
vowel changes (mula, mala) are relentlessly rung. 












Sometimes beauty is achieved, but it is by the was 
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ones—the deserter lying in wait for a village girl to come 
with her pitcher to the spring; six black men, lost and 
starving, creeping at last to a lonely-seeming farm, there to 
be trapped and killed, “so that they lost themselves no 
more.” It is the very stuff of old romances, barring the 
infantas and the gold. These Moors are neither wholly 
hateful nor wholly alien to Spain. 

But for the Italian and German airmen there is no mercy. 
Even Franco and Queipo de Llano come second to these. 
They are seen as the mercenary, merciless technicians of 
death, and the anger which strikes at them in words is the 
unsatisfying fury of impotence. Again and again the poets 
stamp out their challenge: Man for man we are as good as 
you—better than you, since we are free men and you are 
slaves, fighting without even a quarrel to warm you, where- 
ever your masters choose. On the ground we can 
make you run. But you know a thing or two. The air, 








===. 
the cursed air! Why can’t it be cut off from the 
ground ? 





Aire, aire, aire, aire, 
si te pudiera cortar 
para que no entrase nadie. 


And when the first squadron of Government *planes jg 
sighted over Madrid there sounds a yell of hope. “ Good 
noises in the sky, good shadows over our streets. Look 
women; look up, children. Our own ’planes at last| 
Cry if you want to, they'll be good tears, this is good news 
No more refuges, no more cellars. Look up!” 
Horror of ’planes, contempt for bullets ; a hero js a man 
who sticks to his comrades; women are as good as me 
at dying ; hunger is bad, tyranny worse ; out, the foreigners | 
These are the maxims and memories which the poets of the 
revolution are nailing home with their four beats to a bg. 
Whoever wins, they do not intend that the people shall forget, 


THE DERWENTWATER CLAIMANT 


By ANTHONY POWELL 


ABOURERS on their way to work in the fields and 
mines of the Tyne valley and travellers who had 
taken the road early on September 30th, 1868, were surprised 
to encounter a party of horsemen headed by a lady in early 
middle age, girt with a sword, and wearing a large straw 
hat and Austrian military uniform. She and her followers 
had ridden all night, and at about 7.30 a.m. they came in 
sight of Dilston Castle, a picturesque ruin, once the seat 
of the Earls of Derwentwater, but now Crown land under 
the control of the Admiralty. It was the object of the 
cavalcade formally to take possession of this estate in the 
name of their leader, Amelia Mary Tudor Radcliffe, 
suo jure Countess of Derwentwater. 


This lady had appeared in Northumberland “ from 
Germany ” some years before bearing with her furniture 
and heirlooms said to be worth £200,000 and several copies 
of a lithographed pedigree (3} by 2} feet) which showed 
“the title of Lady Amelia to the Derwentwater estates.” 
Dilston Castle had no roof and the disrepair of the stairs 
made their ascent extremely perilous; but after the cows 
had been evicted from the ground floor tarpaulins were 
stretched from wall to wall, below which some of the family 
portraits were hung to lend a more domestic air to the 
surroundings and also, no doubt, to keep out the draughts. 
The Countess had her chair placed in the corner of one of 
the less time-worn rooms on an upper floor, and almost 
her first act was to write to the vicarage requesting active 
support. 

This disquieting occurrence had its origin in the earlier 
history of the family of Radcliffe, Earls of Derwentwater. 
The third Earl had fought in the ’Fifteen and had been 
executed. It had been proved by a marriage settlement 
that he had only a life interest in his estates in the North, 
so that these were not forfeited but went to his son (who 
but for the attainder would have been fourth Earl), who 
died under age. The latter was succeeded by his uncle, 
who was also executed, whose grandson died in 1814 when 
the male issue of the first Earl became extinct; but not 
before the Radcliffes’ claim to the Derwentwater estates 
had been compromised by Act of Parliament in 1788, an 
annuity being granted to the heirs, while the property was 
vested in trust for Greenwich Hospital. It was the con- 
tention of this new arrival that she was descended from 
the fourth Earl, who had not died young and single but 
had gone to Germany, where he had married and raised a 
family, she herself being his granddaughter, now aged 
thirty-five. 

This explanation was all very well for her numerous 


supporters but it did not satisfy the Admiralty, who sen 
their local representative, Mr. Grey, to see what it was all 
about. Mr. Grey and his myrmidons arrived at the castle 
and after a brief altercation, during which the Countess drew 
her sword but was disarmed from the rear, he succeeded in 
ejecting the invaders, removing the Countess herself by 
carrying her out bodily on her own chair. She thereupon 
formed a camp in the neighbourhood, constructing a shelter 
for herself in a ditch under a tarpaulin which at its highest 
point was four feet from the ground. She received visitors 
to whom she discoursed “‘ of Waldsteins, Waldecfs, Moura- 
vieffs, Sobieskis and others,’’ a Proustian touch which 
places her at once as a by no means unfamiliar social type. 
Here she remained until the Fifth of November, on which 
ominous date she retired south. Mr. Grey must have 
heaved a sigh of relief. 


However, it was pour mieux sauter, for she was back again 
in 1869 and appeared before Mr. Grey wearing a massive 
gold chain, forbidding him to collect the rents, which she 
proposed to gather herself. In the mélée that followed 
the Countess’ sword was broken and Mr. Grey was reported 
to have said: “‘ Now you are brave men; come and help 
me push her downstairs.” At her departure the Countess 
was greeted with cheers by the assembled concourse of 
people. When a tenant refused to pay his rent to her she 
caused his stock to be distrained and sold. Poor Mr. Grey’s 
life was threatened by the mob, who took the horses from 
the shafts of the Countess’ carriage and drew it them- 
selves. The Countess promised to cause an ox to bk 
roasted whole at the Blue Heaps if she obtained possession 
of the proceeds of the sale. However, as a result of these 
goings on one of her henchmen was sent to prison and in 
1871 she herself was adjudicated a bankrupt. Meanwhile 
a clerical supporter had turned traitor and seized her relics 
for debt. These, which included “ antique inlaid cabinets 
in designs of landscapes and geometric patterns, pictures 
by Vandyck, Kneller, Lely, Teniers, Rubens, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Countess of Derwentwater, &c, 
one of which covered 150 feet of canvas,” were sold 


- at Newcastle and realised the disappointing sum of 


£275. 

In the following year she gave out some shooting rights, 
which causzd a lot of ill feeling, though an admirer offered 
her the freehold of a cottage. She arrived to take up residence 
drawn by four horses with postilions in scarlet. She herself 
was dressed in black and white satin and above her cloak 
of ruddy wool was a dainty hat with yellow streamers. 
Her agent announced that the miners were to have all the 
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othing to prevent upstaris from degrading them 


ni 
age of donkeys. Free beer all round followed. 


There was a growing feeling that the Countess had been 
making 3 nuisance of herself for too long; but as writs or 
<ymnmonses were directed to her as “ Amelia Radcliffe, 
spinster,” she treated them as “ scurrilous bits of waste paper,” 
aa threw them in the fire. However, in November, 1872, 
y? was arrested, and as she declined to answer any questions 
jsto her financial position (though she stated that £3,163,453 
due to her from the Crown) she was committed to 
prison for contempt of court. There she remained until 
july, 1873- This was judged to be sufficient, but when 
the Countess was told that she was free she refused to go, 
and had to be carried out of the gaol as she had been carried 
out of Dilston Castle. 

She was up to her old tricks again in 1874, but her health 
yas failing, and although she made a raid on the Whittonstall 
estate it lacked some of her former energy and she had to 
pay heavy damages. Her physique had been impaired by 
life in ruined castles, ditches, prisons, and under tarpaulins. 
In 1877 she warned some magistrates that the land on which 
their court was built belonged to her, and if they persisted 
in going on they would have to take the consequences. Her 
dyship produced a package bearing the words “ On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” and said: “You see by this letter 
that Iam on Her Majesty’s service and I give you notice to 
quit this court.” In 1880 she died suddenly at Shotley 
Bridge, and she was buried at Blackhill cemetery in Durham. 
Her end was the result of bronchitis. 


Who she was no one ever seems to have discovered. A 
number of persons were interested enough in her case to 
investigate the story of her German ancestry which was 
found to have no basis in fact. Some said she was the daughter 
of an Irish adventurer called Burke; others that she was 
alady’s maid who had gained her extensive knowledge of the 
peerage from the advantages of association with those in a 
higher station of life which would accompany such employ- 
ment. Lord Palmerston was sent a lot of papers on the 
subject which he refused to return. Dare we guess that 
he lost them ? Everyone was satisfied that whoever else 
the unfortunate lady might be she was not the last of the 
Radcliffes. ‘Those interested in her story will find some 
account of it in contemporary newspapers and the Monthly 
Chronicle of North Country Lore for 1888, which also contains 
self-portraits from the Countess’ own pencil. 


was 


BROTHER AND SISTER 


A TURN of head, that questing light. 

And—was it fancy >—a faint sigh— 

I know not what: there leapt the thought, 
We are old, now—she and I. 


Old, though those eager child-clear eyes, 
And lines of laughter along the check, 
Far less of time than time’s despite 

To one who loves her speak... 


Besides, those pale and smiling lips, 

That once with beauty were content, 

Now wisdom too have learned, and that 
No clock can circumvent... 


Nor is this world of ours a toy 

Which woe should darken when bed-time nears, 

Sull siren-sweet its old decoy 
And—well, what use in tears? ... 

So limped the brittle argument ; 

Yet—had I Prospero’s wizardry, 

She should at once have back her youth, 
Whatever chanced to me. 


WALTER DE LA Mare. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By A. L. ROWSE 

WENT when I was last in Cornwall—following my 
usual habit of trying to reconstruct in my mind a vanished 

age from the evidences that remain—to seek out where the 
Tremaynes lived in the days of Elizabeth, tracking them 
down, you might say, in their former places. It is a good 
historical game; I wonder how many people know the 
exquisite, the refined pleasure there is to be derived from it. 

You see so much of the country ; you are careful not to 
go by main roads, but by all the little byways and lanes 
you didn’t know before. You take a luncheon-basket with you, 
so that you can picnic anywhere you choose; in the right 
place, where a view opens across country, or in a secluded 
valley by a bridge over the stream. And, of course, you 
take a friend, too: someone of like interests and tastes, 
who can join with pleasure in the game. 

So we went all that summer day through a tangle of 
Cornish and Devonshire lanes, at that time of year lush 
with .cow-parsley and honeysuckle and seeding grasses, 
in pursuit of sixteenth-century Tremaynes. Exciting game, 
for very few people can know where remote Collacombe 
is, where they lived then; I didn’t know what to expect 
when we got there, and in fact we had great difficulty in 
finding it. Not until towards the end of our day, after 
drawing several blanks and going round in a circle—perhaps 
that is what you would expect of a lost Cornish house in 
Devonshire—did we come at length upon our quarry. 

What an interesting family they were then, full of vitality, 
with masses of children and the most interesting and varied 
experiences of life. There was old Thomas Tremayne 
of the time of Henry VIII, who married a Grenville (they 
were always marrying Grenvilles) and had sixteen children, 
a good Tudor family. 

They were a distinguished lot, four of whom achieved 
some celebrity when Elizabeth came to reign. Before that, 
they had some exciting escapades under Mary Tudor, for 
the young men were great Protestants and violently opposed 
to the Spanish marriage. And being young, with plenty 
of dash and vigour, they were involved in several plots and 
conspiracies, chasing about the Channel in their little craft, 
in and out the ports of Normandy and the west country. 

Then under Elizabeth, they become respectable ; one of 
them really eminent. That was Edmund, Clerk of the Privy 
Council, who knew the Queen, an intimate and confidential 
servant over many years. 

Then there was Richard, who had an interesting clerical 
career; and the twins, Nicholas and Andrew, who were 
noted for their devotion to each other and were remembered 
for their gallantry. They were killed within a short time of 
each other in France: a sort of Julian and Billy Grenfell 
of those days. 

We found our way across Tamar to Lamerton Church, 
where they dre all depicted upon the tomb put up by their 
surviving brother in 1589. When we at last found the house, I 
wasn’t prepared for the surprise : a perfect west-country house 
of the period, wanting only one wing, with fore-court and 
stone gateway. 

Arrived at the porch, it seemed that sleep reigned over 
everything, as if the long dead Tremaynes were but absent 
from the house an hour and would be back at any time. 
The farmer was asleep in the great hall that Edmund built 
in the 1570’s, with his mistress’s arms and her proud Semper 
Eadem upon the wall. Afraid to disturb so quiet an hour, 
stealing away on tiptoe, I had the sensation of being watched 
from an upper window, by one of the former women of the 
house, could it be ? There is something so odd and watchful 
about that dead-of-afternoon hour, as about the mid-most 
of night. Is it unreasonable to suppose that an old house which 
has had such tides of life pulsing through it, so many comings 
and goings, so many cares of State and private sorrows, so 
many children, should sleep upon its memories ? 
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AMERICA 


By WILBUR BURTON 


DEMOGRAPHIC statistics would seem to indicate that the vast 
areas of Latin America—that is to say, South America, Central 
America and Mexico—should offer an appreciable outlet 
for surplus population elsewhere in the world. Continental 
Latin America comprises about 7,783,000 square miles with 
a population of not more than 112,000,000, probably less, 
although there are no exact census figures in respect of many 
countries. Thus the continental Latin-American area _ is 
considerably more than twice that of Europe with a population 
little, if any, larger than Germany and Italy combined. Or, 
in terms of density, the Latin-American population averages 
not more than 14 a square mile, which is about one-third of 
the density prevailing in the United States as a whole and 
virtually infinitesimal compared with the density in most 
areas of Europe and Asia. The density in Italy, for example, 
is 344, and its topography is as unfavourable for agriculture 
as that of Mexico with a population density of only 22 to the 
square mile. 

But from a practical viewpoint both now and in the predict- 
able future, I do not believe that Latin America is capable of 
accommodating more than a very insignificant number of 
immigrants from any part of the earth. Asiatics only could 
adopt themselves to conditions prevailing in most parts of 
the area, and if they were allowed to come in appreciable 
numbers it would man such severe economic pressure (through 
lowering of living standards) against the present inhabitants 
that severe political repercussions would inevitably follow. 
Few Europeans could, or at least would be willing to 
adapt themselves to the generally existing standard of living, 
which is lower than in most European countries although 
higher than in Asia. Further, many of the tropical and 
sub-tropical areas of South and Central America are not 
inhabitable except by large and well-financed colonies equipped 
with modern weapons for conquest of the: jungle. Finally, 
virtually all the Latin-American lands are today so imbued 
with chauvinistic nationalism that the type of immigrants 
who could make a place for themselves are usually discouraged ; 
both Brazil and Mexico, for example, could use many more 
skilled technicians than they now have, but the attitude of 
“* Brazil for Brazilians ” and ‘‘ Mexico for Mexicans ”’ generally 
prevents their entry in order that frequently incompetent 
natives may not be displaced. At the same time, however, 
there has often been justifiable resentment (especially in 
Mexico) of southern European immigrants who have entered 
the country ostensibly as farmers, but have quickly moved 
to the cities and engaged in sharp Levantine commercial 
competition with the kindly and easy-going native shop- 
keepers. 

In times past, of course, Latin America has been settled 
extensively by European immigrants although never to the 
extent the United States was. In only three of all the Latin- 
American countries—Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil—does 
white blood predominate, and in Brazil its predominancy 
is by a narrow margin. In Uruguay and Argentina, however, 
the native Indians are of as little consequence as in the United 
States. While white settlement everywhere in Latin America 
excepting Brazil has been sufficiently Spanish to make that 
language and culture the ruling one, Italian immigration 
has been almost equally large. In Argentina 35 per cent. 
of the population is of Italian origin, and in Uruguay 30 per 
cent. And in Brazil, which is primarily Portuguese, the 
population is 35 per cent. of Italian origin, and Italian immi- 
gration since 1820 has been greater than Portuguese immi- 


gration. The bulk of all these immigrants has been from 
the most poverty-stricken rural areas of their respective 
lands. 


Only in Uruguay, Argentina and a small part of southern 
Brazil have conditions for settlement approached those which 
prevailed in the United States; an equable climate, land 
that could be tilled by a minimum of individual effort, and 
a maximum of freedom for individual initiative. The rest of 





Latin America, except for some isolated areas, Tanges fry 
forbidding tropical and sub-tropical jungle to ¢ Y 
mountainous terrain that frequently in both Mexicn al 
the Andean region is so lacking in rainfall as to 

a vast amount of irrigation for cultivation ; also jn Meri 
and the Andean region were well established native Civils, 
tions that could be conquered but not displaced like thy 
Indians in the United States, and this tended to limit settle, 
ment to a few exploiting overseers. In consequence Of th 
conditions outlined, Uruguay, Argentina and Southen 
Brazil have been the sole areas which have tempted yy 
appreciable number of northern European iMmigrany 
there have been a large number of British colonisers 
Uruguay and Argentina and an even larger number ¢ 
Germans in these two countries and in Brazil as well, Indeed 
a part of southern Brazil today is overwhelmingly Gemg 
Three colonies of United States citizens—who could 
stomach the Northern victory in the Civil War—were gy 
established in Brazil, but only one survived; it is cay 
Villa Americana and now numbers 12,000 persons why 
speak English with that southern accent that has probsth 
sometimes amazed English cinema-goers. 

Today it may be said that Uruguay, which is a very smj 
country, no longer offers any further room of consequeny 
for immigrants from Europe, and the Government poliy 
is to exclude Asiatics. Argentina is also following a polig 
of excluding Asiatics, but still welcomes European agi 
cultural settlers—especially Nordics—for the extreme 
limited Government domain. For the bulk of the good lani 
in Argentina is now in large-scale holdings and tilled 
very poorly-paid agricultural labourers. Since 1914 imm: 
gration into Argentina has generally declined, the tot 
number in the past 23 years being less than a million 
And this, undoubtedly, has been all the country could absorh 

Brazil, which once encouraged immigration to a great 
extent than any other Latin-American country, has recent 
started limiting it on a quota basis of 2 per cent. of th 
nationals of any land settled in the Republic during tk 
previous 50 years. But in the last year for which figures x 
available, 1935, there were only 29,583 immigrants for: 
total of quotas amounting to 86,899. Only the Japanese sought 
to exceed their quota of 2,847, and 9,611 weré actul} 
admitted—which was the largest number of immigrat 
from any country during the year. There are now abw 
§00,000 Japanese in Brazil, which is more than in any othe 
country of the world outside Japan except in Tokyo-dominati 
Manchukuo, and there is much opposition to any furth: 
increase in Japanese immigration although certain group 
are agitating to encourage it for cheap agricultural labo. 
Peru is the only other Latin-American country that hs 
ever encouraged Japanese immigrants, but the total numb: 
there is only 50,000. Under present economic condition 
however, neither country can absorb even many Japanese fit 
there is no prospect of any extensive agricultural « 
industrial expansion while capital is lacking for colon 
that seek autarky. 

Paraguay alone still offers some possibility for refuge 
colonies. In other countries the nationalistic political ten 
is against this type of settlement. Paraguay now has m0 
than 60 foreign agricultural colonies, some of the earfliet 
being established by emptying gaols in Germany and It) 
There are other more recent colonies of White Russia 
and the Mennonites who could not conform to either Sov 
Russian or Canadian regulations. The latest colony, esti 
lished by the Nansen Commission of the League of Natiots 
is for refugees from the Saar. These colonies, howevt 
must be largely self-sufficing and consequently require mu 
capital; further, the small size of Paraguay limits te 
possible number to such an extent that not much _ hope 
offered a world where refugees are becoming an even m0 
pressing problem than overpopulation. 
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THE THEATRE 


uglourning Becomes Electra.” By Eugene O'Neill. At the 
Westminster Theatre 


Mourning Becomes Electra is an attempt to retell a Greek 





















NCS fing in modern terms. It reproduces the sequence of events 
Xtremeh MM ofits original more or less exactly, but it is not, like the story 
CXIco aj on which it is based, a tragedy. The Greek myth illustrated 
0 requin the results of the infringement of a taboo; once the taboo 
I Mexiy iad been flouted Nemesis was inevitable, revenge provoked 
re Civili. AME revenge; but because the characters ended by knowing the 
| like thy iruth about themselves, after they had been. punished they 
Mit sete MME yere forgiven by society and the action was resolved on a note 
1Ce of tell of reconciliation. Mr. O’Neill’s version, working within a less 
SOUthen MM rigid moral framework, does not resolve itself in this way. 
Ipted anf There is no forgiveness, because in his cosmos (this was 
Migrany: efore he made his gesture to the Church) there is no God 
Misery AMM to punish and no society to be reconciled. There is only the 
umber (iM individual and the universe, and the individual performs 

Indes MF his crimes on a stage in which the social organism does not 
Germa fi cunt. (“ There’s no one left to punish me,” says his Electra 
Ould nM at the end, “‘ I’ve got to punish myself.”) About the actions 
Were aly of his characters there is none of the tragic irony of the distance 
is calli petween man’s conscience and his achievement. They start 
ONS Whi by being neurotics, and achieve their own destruction by 
Probabh¥ surrendering to their neuroses. If one wants a label for this 





phy, it must be not Tragedy but Melodrama. 

In the theatre its effectiveness, at this level, is never in 
doubt. Mr. O’Neill’s Clytemnestra schemes with her lover 
and poisons Agamemnon, in his version just returned home 
from the American Civil War. Their daughter, who loves her 
father with as much passion as she hates her mother, breaks in 
upon the last stage of the murder, and persuades her brother 
to avenge their father’s death. Aegisthus is murdered in his 
ship, and Clytemnestra, when she learns that the son whom she 
adores has been convinced of their guilt, commits suicide. 
Electra and Orestes are haunted by the memory of what 
they have shared and drawn together into a fierce possessive- 
ness and hatred of one another. In their disintegration each 
begins to reproduce the character of a parent—Orestes of the 
father whom he had despised, Electra of the mother whom she 
had feared and hated. In the end Orestes is driven to death 
by the demons in his brain, and Electra is left to live alone 
ina world peopled only by darkness and regret. It is a patho- 
logical casebook of course, but the theatre has never been 
embarrassed by abnormality. ‘The play takes one emotion 
ater the other by storm; one can almost always guess what 
the next move in the action will be, but the narrative is so 
compact of horror, gloom and distress that the fulfilment of 
forebodings efficiently takes the place of suspense. Mr. O’Neill 
has been very unwise to press external resemblance to a Greek 
play to the point of introducing a chorus ; the only consequence 
of the groups of irrelevant characters whom he interpolates 
is to subtract some of the effect created by the scene which 
precedes their entrance and to retard the effectiveness of the 
scene which follows. 

If this play fails to move its audiences, no one can put the 
blame on its production or its performance. Mr. Michael 
Macowan’s production is exemplarily direct and quick, and 
be has been well served by Mr. Brian Easdale’s music and the 
décor of Mr. Peter Goffin. Of the performances in the subsidiary 
parts I liked best Mr. Mark Dignam’s sketch of this play’s 
stiff and pathetic Agamemnon and Mr. Reginald Tate’s 
mutable Aegisthus. Miss Laura Cowie’s Clytemnestra is 
somewhat undynamic, but extremely accomplished within the 
mode in which the part is played. Mr. Robert Harris’s Orestes 
could not be bettered; it is an exceptionally difficult part 
0 play, but Mr. Harris conveys the development and disin- 
‘egration of his character with enormous skill. But it is more 
than anyone else’s Miss Beatrix Lehmann’s evening. The 
talier part of her performance suffers from its rigidity (inten- 
tonal but exaggerated beyond the point where it is effective) ; 
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but in the later scenes, when Electra’s prim, calculating hatred 
ope i $ tuned first into possessive passion and then into an icy 
mor loathing of the world, it becomes magnificently alive. It alone 






justifies one in spending more than four hours in the theatre. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE CINEMA 
‘* Angel.’’ At the Plaza——‘t Double Wedding.”’ At the Empire 


AT one point in Angel, Miss Dietrich tells her husband (Herbert 
Marshall) that she dreamt he was beating her. ‘‘ What did 
you do?” he asks, ‘‘ I’m almost ashamed to tell you,” she 
replies, ‘“‘ but I enjoyed it. And afterwards, you kissed me.” 
The wording may not be exact, but the sentiments stand. 
It is a Lubitsch film. It is concerned almost exclusively 
with sex, an engrossing and truly international subject, which 
fits well with Mr. Marshall’s preoccupation with the League 
at Geneva. (“‘ What is worrying you,” asks Miss Dietrich, 
“* France ?”’—“‘ No,” replies Mr. Marshall, ‘‘ Jugoslavia.’’) 

But in spite of sex and internationalism the first part of the 
film is insufferably dull ; dull, because the pristine skill with 
which Lubitsch skated over the thinnest of ice has vanished. 
Instead, with thorough and almost elephantine jocosity, the 
“house of ill fame ” (though, of course, it is not mentioned 
as such and is kept by a Grand Duchess) is planted on us 
as the beginning of a romantic infatuation—based on a quite 
prehistoric misunderstanding—between Lady Barker (Miss 
Dietrich, no less) and cultured Mr. Halton (Mr. Melvyn 
Douglas, who is a good actor). 

They dine, take a private room for supper (how daringly 
suggestive !), and then part, she unwillingly determined it 
shall be for ever, but he equally determined to renew the 
acquaintance, although he only knows one thing about her— 
that he calls her ‘‘ Angel.” 

What, thereafter, could be more natural than for him to 
meet her husband and discover that he is an old War-time 
acquaintance (‘“‘ You remember Paulette . . . the little modiste 
... Paris ... 1916 .. .”), and so finds himself at luncheon 
with his lady in peculiarly embarrassing circumstances. At 
this point Lubitsch fortunately returns to the more rapid 
and more friendly atmosphere we learned to expect from him 
in earlier days. The film moves with grace, if not with vigour. 
It would, however, be unfair to reveal the final interplay 
of the ephemeral triangle or the ingenuity of its resolution ; 
enough that the indelicacies vanish, the acting improves, 
and, were it not for the absence of the satire one welcomed 
so warmly in the far-off days of So This is Paris, the film regains 
the qualities one hopes for from its director. 

As for Miss Dietrich, whose film it presumably is, she looks 
happier, acts better, and wears much more suitable clothes 
than in her last few films. Her enormous eyelashes, however, 
must have been a real problem for the cameraman, and, when 
she blinks them, monstrous and sinister shadows flap bat-like 
across her curiously ascetic features. 

Double Wedding suffers from a surfeit of craziness. Only 
the Marx Brothers could cope with the demands of its alleged 
scenario; and the Marx Brothers are elsewhere. William 
Powell and Myrna Loy quail visibly before the ordeal, and it is 
only when they can merge themselves into the mad anonymity 
of the final scenes that they, and the film, become exceedingly 
amusing. This final sequence, presenting a double wedding 
in a crowded motor caravan, is presided over by the abiding 
genius of Edgar Kennedy, whose frustrated rage is one of 
the things which make cinema-going worthwhile. 

William Powell is of course no longer the polished sophisticate 
of The Street of Chance, and we have long since learned to 
welcome his team work with Myrna Loy in the comedy- 
detective atmosphere of The Thin Man. But it is surely 
going too far to force an actor of his ability into the false 
beard and fur coat, topped by a beret, under which he has 
to labour for a large part of the film. He can hardly bring 
his acting abilities to the fore when submerged by such para- 
phernalia, and by coveys of none too original gags. 

It is a common error to suppose that farce is an easy thing 
to bring off; witness the frequent fate of morsels which run 
for a sad three nights in a West End theatre, and then vanish 
into Heaven knows what limbo of things that do not matter. 
Double Wedding is perilously near a similar failure, and one 
might question if even the most enthusiastic public would 
welcome the wasting of such stars and such talent on such a 
hotch-potch. On the other hand, the public seems vocifer- 
ously to approve, which may or may not signify that film 
critics are always wrong. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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After Impressionism 


IN the seventies of the last century the discoveries of Impression- 
ism provided artists with a formula so fascinating that for a 
time all those who were not involved in the official machine 
of the Salons and the Beaux-Arts were swept up into the 
school. But after a few years of experiment many found that, 
good though the Impressionist method was, it could only 
be applied to a certain type of problem and could only solve 
it in particular terms. Slowly almost all the painters who 
had belonged to the group began to fall away and to seek for 
new solutions for the problems which confronted them. 

The different ways which they followed are well illustrated 
in three exhibitions in London at the moment. Agnew’s are 
showing the work of Camille Pissarro, who at one time was 
in the inner circle of the Impressionists. The earliest paintings, 
of which few survive, show him struggling with the idiom 
of Courbet, but not finding it congenial. He never attains 
the grand solidity of such a landscape as Courbet’s Etretat on 
view in the mixed exhibition at Tooth’s, and it is rather in 
the vacancy of his designs than in the monumentality of the 
detail that he comes close to his model. Soon, however, 
he turned to the study of light which was to lead to Impress- 
ionism, and at once we see his painting dissolving before our 
eyes. In the typical canvases of the ’70’s mass is wholly sub- 
ordinated to chance effects of sun, and human figures play 
less and less part in the compositions. But Pissarro did not 
remain content with this limited kind of painting. Even in 
the ’80’s he is more interested in logical composition, and by 
the end of the century he has come back to a manner which 
while it takes full account of the Impressionists’ new compre- 
hension of light, returns to more classical principles of con- 
struction. 

Pissarro’s solution was always extremely straightforward. 
Cézanne was by nature more inclined to self-conscious analysis. 
The water-colours at the Lefévre Gallerics throw much light on 
the methods which he pursued in such analyses. Some of 
the single studies of trees appear to be simply investigations 
into the structure of natural objects, carried out with the 
absolute honesty and clarity typical of the artist. Others are 
related to known paintings, for instance Platanes en hiver, 
of which the oil painting was shown recently in London. 
Here Cézanne seems to have been struck by a particular 
effect of trunks forming a thin pattern against foliage, which 
in the water-colour he renders with brilliant success, but 
which in the oil appears to be empty. The theme suited a 
medium in which you can leave vacant spaces and treat the 
whole subject without great respect for spatial construction, 
but in the more logical medium of oils it could not succeed, 
and it is not to be wondered at that Cézanne abandoned the 
attempt. The most important items in the present exhibition 
are the water-colours of the Montagne Ste. Victoire to which 
Cézanne devoted so much study at the end of his life. Here 
we see at its highest development Cézanne’s use of divided 
colour not so much to model solid form as to indicate spatial 
relations over a greater depth. The various planes in a wide 
landscape are each fixed with absolute finality with a single 
touch of a tone, apparently arbitrary, but performing its 
function impeccably. 

For the next generation Cézanne was the dominating in- 
fluence, but it is important to remember that for the first 
eight years of this century it was not his solution that had 
currency. Lefévre’s are happily demonstrating this by a 
series of views painted by Derain in England in 1907. In 
these, as in most of his early works, he is under the influence 
of the Neo-Impressionists. Absolute purity of colour and 
the greatest possible brilliance are apparently the objects 
which he first seeks. But at the same time we can see that 
he is doing for landscape what Matisse was doing at the same 
time for figure painting. Many of these paintings, with their 
queer foregrounds of barges, mark a great advance towards 
a new and calculated kind of design. In fact Derain is here 
making a vital step towards abstraction. Not only has he 
asserted the value of pure colour, but he claims also the right 
of the artist to think consciously about the effect which his 
painting will make as a pattern. This was the first stage in 
the Fauve revolution. It was not till the solution of Cézanne 
was absorbed by painters like Braque that the next step could 
be taken and Cubism evolved. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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a GERHART HAUPTMANN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


ER ist 75 Jahre alt geworden, Deutschlands grésster Dichter 

Ein grosses und reiches Leben hat sich in einem Werk 
vollendet, das wie ein bunter Regenbogen Heimat tnd Volk 
liberspannt. 

Gerhart Hauptmann ist Schlesier. Mit der Berglandschaj 
dieser vertraumten und sagenreichen Gegend bleibt er 2eits 
lebens verbunden. In Salzbrunn wird er am 15.November 
1862 geboren, als Sohn eines begiiterten Gastwirtes, Det 
Knabe besucht daheim die Dorfschule, als 13 jahriger kommt 
er auf die Zwinger-Realschule in Breslau. Nach einem 
kurzen Zwischenspiel als Landwirt bei einem Onkel beziehy 
Gerhart die Kunstschule in Breslau, um dort als Bildhauer 
ausgebildet zu werden. Dann studiert der Jiingling in Jem 
und Berlin etwas Naturwissenschaften und Philosophie und 
geht auf Reisen. Er verbringt einige Monate in Frankreich 
und Italien, bildhauert in Rom, beschliesst aber Plotzlich, 
Dichter zu werden. So kehrt Gerhart Hauptmann jin dj 
Heimat zuriick, heiratet 1885 Marie Thienemann und is 
sich in der Dichterkolonie der Freien Bithne in Erkner bg 
Berlin nieder. Er veréffentlicht ein Epos ‘‘ Promethidentos,” 
bald darauf ‘‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang.” Das Stiick entfesselt 
einen Theaterskandal und Hauptmann zieht sich wieder 
nach Schlesien zurtick, wo er zuerst in Schreiberhau und 
spiter, in zweiter Ehe mit Margarete Marschalk verheiratet, in 
Agnetendorf, im Haus “‘ Der Wiesenstein ” ansissig wird, 
das er von da an bis auf den heutigen Tag nur fiir Reisen 
verlasst. Die heissen Sommermonate verbringt der Dichter 
mit seiner Familie, zu der seit 1903 der Sohn Benvenuto gehirt, 
im Haus ‘‘ Seedorn’”’ auf der Insel Hiddensee.  Zahlreiche 
Ehrungen, der Grillparzer-und Nobel-Preis, die Ehren-Dokto- 
rate von Oxford, Prag und New York und andere, geben dem 
Lebenswerk, das aus einem Halbhundert dramatischer und 
epischer Bucher besteht, den diesem Dichter gebiihrenden 
festlichen Rahmen. 

Um vom Werk zu sprechen, so hat der Dichter Gerhart 
Hauptmann nie wieder die Gipfelhdhen seiner Erstlinge 
“Die Weber,” ‘‘ Hanneles Himmelfahrt,’’ ‘Und Pippa 
tanzt ’—erreicht. Der Schriftsteller Hauptmann hat schéne 
und wertvolle Werke geschaffen, zu denen unstreitig “Der 
Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint”? und “ Der Ketzer von 
Soana’”’ gehéren. Dazu kommen einige Stticke, die wegen 
ihres sensationellen Inhalts viel Aufsehen und sogar Skandale 
erregten; wir meinen ‘‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang,” ‘“ Florian 
Geyer,” ‘‘Die Ratten” und das ‘“‘ Festspiel in deutschen 
Reimen,” das vor dem Krieg auf Betreiben der Hofklique 
abgesetzt wurde. Den endgiiltigen Durchbruch zum Ruhm 
verdankt der deutsche Dichter Gerhart Hauptmann aus- 
schliesslich der hingebenden und opfervollen Wirkung seiner 
jiidischen Freunde. Was Brahm, der Dramaturg, Fischer, 
der Verleger, Facobsohn und Kerr, die Kritiker, Jessner und 
Reinhardt, die Regisseure, Heimann und Rathenau, die Freunde, 
ihm bedeuteten in einer Zeit, da ihn die vdlkischen Barden 
Bartels und Bleibtreu verfolgten, das wird fiir immer unvet- 
gessen bleiben. Dass der alte Herr an der Schwelle des 
Greisenalters und des Dritten Reiches nicht mehr die Kraft 
fand, das Brot der Fremde mit Tranen zu essen, kann ihm 
keiner tibelnehmen, der seinen Stoizismus und seine Leicht- 
glaubigkeit kennt. 

Der Dichter ist sterblich ; sein Werk aber ist unsterblich. 
Der die Raserei und die Resignation des Hungers in den 
‘“Webern” gestaltete, und der ‘Pippas” Verklartheit 
gedichtet, der die Verse der Engel in ‘‘ Hannele ”’ schrieb: 

“* Es blithet von unseren Lippen die erste Rote des Tags .. .” 


der ist und bleibt Deutschlands grésster lebender Dichter. 
Hauptmann ist oft mit Goethe verglichen worden. Was 
Liebe zur Klassik, Hingegebenheit ans Werk, Gleichgiiltigkeit 
gegeniiber dem Alltag, Verkanntsein durch die Massen betrifit, 
so ist neben der grossen und leicht betonten physiognomischen 
Ahnlichkeit viel Wahres darin. Wir diirfen aber nicht vet- 
gessen, dass Hauptmann nicht immer der Olympier wat, 
als welcher er heute erscheint. Er hat als Naturalist und 
Sozialist mit Sturm und Drang begonnen, schuf Werke det 
Romantik wie des Symbolismus, war national und international 
und hat seinen Pegasus in vielen Gangarten getummelt. 50 
steht sein Epitaph in den letzten Zeilen seines ersten Werkes: 


“Schlecht, kénnt ihr sagen, waren seine Waffen, 
doch war sein Muth und seine Liebe ross!” 
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Hoar Frost , 
The beauty of the first hard frosts has set a flourish on the 










































hier, ing glories of autumn. The fringe of rime on leaf and 
; Werk 1 aed the excesses of the old Christmas card, and it 
Vol al that it may be of use equal to its beauty. Whether 
sch : go the doctors agree, the country folk are quite sure that 

frost end such sun in company are a source of health, and 
oT zeit. ES eect among other hopes to see the cessation of the foot- 
vember wod-mouth disease that has ravaged the East Coast. If starlings 
Pc. t the infection they will no longer in such weather 

— ‘conous mud on their feet. 
einem ary Por * * * * 
bezieht 
dhauer A Bird Controversy 
1 Jen J An old controversy on a nice point in natural history has 
ie und jst broken loose again, and by an odd coincidence a corre- 
nkreich gondent sent me—on the eve of the dispute—the best evidence 
Stzlich, i iut it has ever been my lot to hear. The duelists are Major 
in die Anthony Buxton, who is one of the best of living observers, 
d last 8 ind Mr. Eric Parker, who is editor of the Field. The bone of 
rer bei Mie contention is the drumming of the woodpeckers. The 
enilos,” i common and most attractive green woodpecker, or yaffle, known 
tfesselt [i every countryman, is not concerned. He shouts properly 
Wieder [i ind is not known to attempt this strange so-called drumming. 
U und [i [nthe past naturalists have always supposed that the drumming 
atet, in [yas a real beating of the drum, the woodpecker, with a 
Witd, fM vigour and speed far beyond the capacity of any kettle-drummer, 
Reisen griking a bough, often a hollow bough, a succession of blows 
ichter MH when a loud peculiar sound, known as drumming, results. It 
sehort, js now argued—and very plausibly argued by Mr. Parker and 
reiche [ others—that the sound comes from the throat, is in reality 
Yoktos HF yocal not mechanical. Major Anthony Buxton has achieved 
ndem [the scarcely credible feat of photographing the rapid hammer 
r und Mhlws and considers his photographs to be direct evidence 
enden that the drumming is real drumming. 
* * * * 

wae ATin Drum . ' . 
Pippa Now for this observer’s evidence. Last May he and 
chine ome of his neighbours were awakened, and indeed disturbed, 
“Dep ach morning by a loud noise that sounded metallic. 
von fy iter a prolonged period of sleuth work it was discovered 
vegen that the noise proceeded from the top of a post (probably 
ridale there for wireless reasons) that rose in the middle of a 
lorian fy 49 tree. After many failures the observer eventually 
schien succeeded in discovering that the author of the noise was a 
dique lesser spotted woodpecker. The crown of the post was 





covered with a hood of metal; and it was on this metal that 
the bird banged in the early morning hours. There was 


Ruhm 



























ae 10 doubt at all that the bird banged the metal with quick 
scher, ad repeated blows of the beak and so produced the excep- 
und fp nally loud noise. The noise was so loud that the owner 
inde, the land, not being interested in the scientific aspect of 
den BM matter, finally removed the pole. The woodpecker 
nvere fg “urned the next day and made a feeble attempt at drumming 
des fg the tree, and then flew away. The drumming had been 

Kraft fg ucessful from the bird’s point of view, for the drummer 

ihm  "d been joined by his mate just before the removal of the 

icht- Mtalled pole. The metal was examined after the removal 
ad showed nothing more than a slight discoloration where 
lich, %¢ hammering had taken place. 

den x * x x 

theit Song or Drum? 

y: Some of the inferences to be drawn from this queer experi- 
tice seem to be obvious. The woodpecker preferred the 
metal to the wood because it made a louder sound, and, as 

Was ems likely, was attracted to a surprisingly urban site 

skeit J 'Y the mechanical attraction. Now the strength of the 

rifft, @ *gument of the guttural school lies in the negative contention 
shen fH that in ordinary circumstances it is not possible for so loud 
ver- Md resonant a sound to be produced by hammering wood, 
war, Whether sound or rotten; and, more positively, that the 
und ordinary banging on a nut or a trunk of woodpeckers, nut- 
der f *atches and the like does not in fact resemble the springtime 
onal fF ‘tumming of the two spotted woodpeckers. My own theory 
So § for what it is worth—is in the nature of a compromise. 





During the performance the bird is in a state of quivering 
As soaring is the master attribute of the lark, 
It seems to be more 





excitement. 
% 18S woodpecking of the woodpecker. 






COUNTRY LIFE 


likely than not that the ecstatic hammering should be accom- 
panied by an associated chanty, so to call it. The lark’s 
song (though sometimes heard on the ground) usually begins 
with the spiral flight and ends with it. May we not apply 
the analogy to the woodpecker ? He is a singer who accom- 
panies himself on the drum. 

* * * * 


County Pride 

It is a good sign that the counties are becoming more county 
conscious ; and in the right way. Even those whose cardinal 
danger is to become a London dormitory are developing a 
proper county pride. In this class Hertfordshire has a county 
society that has suddenly become prosperous, after a long 
period of what seemed a rather vain struggle. Such societies 
are often the authority that works for the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England ; and that Council has certainly 
a right to some of the credit for the revival. But such societies 
(of which Sussex with its beautiful Sussex County Magazine 
remains the model) range more widely than the C.P.R.E.; 
and are concerned with their local natural history and 
antiquities. Their influence on the County Councils is 
great, as shown within the last week or two by the regional 
planning advocated in Cornwall and Devon. In _ natural 
history Norfolk with its Naturalists’ Trust takes the lead ; 
and it is pleasant to see that other counties are concerning 
themselves with bird, insect and plant sanctuaries. 


* * * * 


Devon’s Lure 

Devon (which dislikes the word Devonshire) joins in 
one society the privilege of bird watching and rural preser- 
vation, though the birds receive the greater attention. Since 
the foundation of the Society ten years or so ago an annual 
report has been published which competes in interest with that 
of the Norfolk Sanctuaries. This year it contained proof of 
a particularity that Devon may well be proud of. It is possible, 
though, I fancy, not so clearly proven, that Hampshire, Dorset 
and Cornwall may share the distinction. The county is so 
attractive that it retains birds whose instinct is to fly much 
farther South in winter. A blackcap was watched during 
nineteen consecutive months. A chiffchaff was reported in 
midwinter and, more surprisingly a reed warbler was a winter 
visitor to Dartmoor, of ali places. The report, which is full 
of details of interest to ornithologists, is prefaced by a beautiful 
photograph of that magnificent harpy, the greater black backed 
gull. The very last time I was in Devon I saw this savage 
bird fly out from the rocks at Baggy Point and strike one 
of a pair of herons that were flying parallel to the coast. So 
far as we could see the heron was thrown into the sea. Such 
a sudden, savage and meaningless assault was entirely new 
to my experience. The county which has done marvels 
(thanks largely to the great generosity of Miss Chichester) 
in preservation, still needs more sanctuaries. Both Braunton 
Burrows and Saunton Sands are unique, in the true sense 
of that :ll-used word, and cry aloud for preservation. 


* * * * 


The Tree Sense 

The Coronation Planting Committee still wish to be informed 
of all the local efforts, which are now nearly complete. The 
idea has chimed in well with the ideals of that idealistic society, 
the Men of the Trees, who incidentally have just published a 
very beautiful tree calendar for 1938, published (from 17 
Curzon Street) ‘‘ to awaken a tree sense.”” There has been a 
battle of the trees in a good many places, especially in Berk- 
shire, where the oak beat the lime by a close margin. The 
oak has won all along the line, as it won among the War Memorial 
trees even in Western Australia, in general, the land of evergreens. 
The pedunculate oak and sessile oak (the two varieties of truly 
indigenous oaks) have had their own battle ; and it may be said 
that the publicity given to tree-planting has opened the mind, 
even of the laity, to the wisdom of planting the better varieties 
of each species. The standard example of the harm that can 
be done by planting the worse variety is, of course, the walnut. 
A very large majority of the walnuts planted at one period (a 
century or so ago) are entirely useless as fruit-bearers. It is 
as easy to plant a good sort as a bad. One would like to see 
a general eradication of these bad walnuts in favour of the best. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sirn,—With Mr. Frank Whitbread—a genial colleague on the 
Royal Commission on Licensing—I do not desire to widen a 
difference. But his point against a witness before the Com- 
mission whose knowledge of Carlisle was limited tells against 
himself in this argument because, as with characteristic candour 
he admits, he does not know Carlisle at all. Mr. Whitbread 
holds that the Cabinet during the War refused to nationalise 
the liquor trade not because they were timid but because they 
deemed nationalisation a bad bargain. If he is right the Cabinet 
is released from a charge of cowardice to meet one of stupidity. 
I estimated, and Mr. Whitbread does not question my figure, 
that purchase at the price then proposed—a price be it noted 
which was acceptable to the trade—would have involved a 
present advantage to the Treasury of not less than £500,000,000. 
What are we to think of the political duffers who in an oppor- 
tunity to make £500,000,000, saw only a bad bargain ! 

Mr. Whitbread demurs to my saying that public-house 
improvement began with the example of Carlisle. But his 
fairness of mind compels the admission that before the exercise 
of the influence of Lord D’Abernon and the experiment at 
Carlisle over which he presided, brewers were hindered from 
developing a better type of public-house. That is Mr. 
Whitbread’s way of agreeing with my statement, and I shall 
not quarrel with it. Mr. Whitbread helps me again when 
he says that before public ownership at Carlisle the Trust 
Houses had initiated the system of paying a commission on 
the sale of non-alcoholics. My point, that this system can 
only be effective as an element in public ownership, is 
emphasised by this example. Where are the Trust Houses 
today? Is there a slum anywhere containing a Trust Public 
House ? So far from purchasing houses in slum areas in 
order to use them in the interest of diminished drinking, 
the Trust Houses have fled the slums. They have evaded the 
problem they were created to solve. The distinguished 
brewer to whom Mr. Whitbread and I referred is, as we both 
acknowledge, building admirable public-houses. But he will 
not escape the dilemma, the existence of which Mr. Whitbread 
denies. If and when the better public-house leads to reduced 
drinking either the better public-house or the public-spirited 
brewer will come to an end. 

Mr. Worsnop, who charges me with ignorance of the 
Carlisle scheme, is less gracious than Mr. Whitbread. My 
ignorance, if any, is shared with Mr. Lloyd George, the 
author of the scheme, whose recent letter Mr. Worsnop 
cannot have missed. Mr. Worsnop’s plea that the owners 
of public-houses in Carlisle took a low price because they 
were given only ten days in which to exercise their right to 
submit the price to arbitration suggests that these owners 
were half-wits. They were not. Let us remember that the 
time of sale was not one of low prices. Mr. Asquith’s ‘“‘ No 
price can be too high” was understood not only in moral 
values. The argument on convictions for drunkenness as 
Mr. Worsnop will know is highly technical. The most 
éffective comparison—none is completely satisfactory—is of 
a place with itself. On this comparison the improvement of 
Carlisle, from 277 convictions in 1915 (I do not emphasise the 
953 convictions in 1916) to 47 convictions in 1936, as I claimed, 
is sensational. Mr. Worsnop’s reference to the report of the 
Chief Constable of Carlisle, that drinking among the young 
(under 30) was increasing, is, I am sure, unintentionally 
disingenuous. Here are the figures. (I am sorry that I 
have not had time to obtain the figures for 1934 and 1935.) 
The numbers of persons under 30 years of age convicted in 
Carlisle have been as follows : 1926, 33; 1927, 233 1928, 153 
1929, 17 ; 1930, 21; 1931, 153 1932, 135 1933.14; 1936, 16. 

Lastly comes Mr. Owen Williams, the protagonist of “‘ true 
temperance,” whom we all know. Mr. Williams claims that 
the improved public-house is owed less to Carlisle than to 
the True Temperance Association. If I have omitted 
adequately to notice the effect of the reformative energies of 
Mr. Williams’ organisation I am culpable in good company. 





Your readers will observe that Mr. Whitbread, one of 
best informed and most intelligent of our brewers, dog, n 
mention them. Mr. Williams should introduce himself to 4; 
Whitbread ! ’ 
I repeat the central argument of my article because it seems 
to me to be decisive. A// the bodies that matter in Cat 
—ministers of religion, magistrates, police, teachers, Scie 
workers—all these disinterested bodies unite in acclaimin 
the new system and condemning the old.—Yours, &., 
J. J. Mattoy, 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Sir,—Mr. H. B. Wilson, hon. sec. of the Western Temperance 
League, asks for my authority for stating that the larger th 
profits made by the managers of State-owned public-hoys 
at Carlisle the better the authorities are pleased. Countilly 
W. J. Irving, of Workington, a member of the Church y 
England and of the Labour Party, after a special investigatin 
into conditions at Carlisle, wrote : 

“There is the keenest competition between the public-hoys 
managers, and many of them have told me that their success » 
failure depends on sales. I am told by the managers that when sas 
drop they are immediately threatened with a reduction of staff, and 
in the event of continued decrease the manager himself has to face; 
reduction in salary.” 

Sir Percival Phillips, in his report on the operation of Stay 
Control at Carlisle, quotes two managers as follows : 

(1) The temperance plea is sheer humbug. The State j 
in the business for profit, and the more drink we sell the 
better the Board is pleased. If profits fall in one week they 
want to know the reason why. 

(2) The whole scheme of management is based on tha 
of a certain well-known private firm—profit only. 

An editorial in the West Cumberland News of September 2sth 
last says: ‘“‘ There is an air of minginess about some of th 
inns suggesting that the piling up of profits is the main aim 
of the State Control scheme.” 

It is difficult to reconcile Mr. Wilson’s statement thi 
managers are told to be careful not to supply intoxicants to 
those who have had more than is good for them with th 
admission of a man in a police-court case at Carlisle on 
November 5th last that he drank five pints of ale in five 
minutes for a wager on top of nine or ten pints consumed 
earlier in the evening. W. H. Worsnor. 

Bristol. 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1r,—Mr. Wilson accuses me of being naive for condemning 
the State Management Scheme for making profit out of th 
sale of intoxicants. ‘Those, however, who continually hold 
out the Carlisle Scheme as the ideal, do so emphasise tk 
contention that profits are not aimed at and therefore tht 
sobriety is encouraged. And yet the fact remains that goo 
profits are made and sobriety is no better than elsewher. 
If intoxicants are sold at Carlisle at the same price as unde 
private sale, the proportion on the sale of drink is the same. 
The houses at Carlisle are there to meet the demand ft 
drink and it is supplied to those that want it; what is tk 
difference? Why this support and praise for the State enteriig 
into competition to supply drink as a commercial entity? 

When Mr. Wilson states that the (Carlisle) manager is told 
to be careful not to supply intoxicants to those who have alreaiy 
had more than is good for them, it is pertinent to note thi 
the private licencee requires no such telling ; he is too careful 
of the good name of his house and his licence knowingly © 
do so. 

As Mr. Wilson refers to subordinating all other consideratios 
to the sale of intoxicants, has he been into any of the numero 
‘improved public-houses ” that are in existence all over the 
country; if not, perhaps he will try one or two—he can casi 
be supplied with a soft drink—and then he may be prepatté 
to qualify that assertion.—Yours faithfully, 


Temple, E.C.4. JounN A. Pact. 
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THE ENGLISH PRISON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

gyr,—1 regret that Mr. Athill should continue with his in- 

gecuracies. It is not right to say that 28 days is the limit 
of solitary confinement. 

if Mr. Athill can quote the regulation insisting that 28 days 
is the limit of solitary confinement, a prisoner called Norman 
Stewart who received 15 days No. 1 and 28 days No. 2 dietary 
unishment with solitary confinement. making 43 days solitary 
confinement in all, will have an action against the visiting 
magistrates who awarded this punishment. 

Further, Thomas Davis, the Dartmoor mutineer who did 
actually four months in sclitary confinement, will also have 
cause for legal complaint, and Mr. Athill, once he is convinced 
that these men did the period of solitary confinement in excess 
of what he states to be the period laid down by law, will no 
doubt help them to recover damages. And these are not 
the only cases. 

Norman Stewart, furthermore, suffered the loss of six 
months remission and six months stage. So outrageous was 
the treatment of this man that several years later when things 
has eased up a bit in Parkhurst I drafted a petition to the Home 
Secretary which recovered a considerable portion of the for- 
feited remission. 

For Mr. Athill to say that 14 days cellular confinement is 
the limit except for personal violence or mutiny or incitement 
to mutiny is absolute nonsense. The prison governor can 
give 17 days cellular confinement and frequently does, and 
the visiting magistrates can give up to 57 days, and repeat it 
immediately after the last day in cellular confinement has 
been served for all sorts of offences, such as, false accusatiors 
against a gaoler, insolence, smashing up, sodomy, trafficking, 
attempting to bribe a gaoler, and a hundred and one other 
prison offences. For incitement to mutiny men are flogged, 
and for mutiny get long terms of penal servitude added to their 
original sentences. 

That Mr. Athill could not get his teeth into such a serious 
scandal as the death of John Edward Corduroy, or the Wands- 
worth assaults, is a comment on his inquiry. I am inclined 
to think that if Mr. Athill were a personal witness of an abuse 
he would be like the yokel who, when he saw a giraffe in a 
citcus passing through his village, blinked his eyes and said, 
“There ain’t no such animal.” 

The allegations of the shocking brutalities at Barlinnie 
Prison made by Mr. McGovern in the House and Mr. Tom 
Groves’s exposure of the Wandsworth assaults show that 
the exposure of scandals comes not from a diligent prison 
commission seeking to correct abuse, but from public-minded 
people and journals who will not always tolerate a complacency 
which nods amiably at horror. 

Sir Samuel Hoare is meeting much opposition from the 
prison staff in his reformative efforts and already the proposed 
Prison Bill has entered its ‘‘ emasculatory” stages at the 
Home Office, and I must repeat that Mr. Athill aids bigots 
and hinders reformers. 

At this very moment fierce arguments are taking place 
between the reactionary members of the staff at Parkhurst 
who jeer at Sir Samuel Hoare’s efforts, and the convicts who 
defend the Home Secretary vigorously, saying, “‘ You leave 
our Sam alone. He’s all right.”—Yours, &c., 

W. F. R. MACARTNEY. 


17 Steele’s Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
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“BIAS” IN BROADCASTING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
§R—In the course of his article in your last issue Sir 
Amold Wilson states that “‘ The B.B.C. news bulletin will not 
beworth much until the B.B.C. has its own foreign news service, 
independent of or in association with other organs of publicity.” 

In effect, Sir Arnold is advocating that a Government Depart- 
ment (for the B.B.C. carnot be regarded as other than a 
Government Department) shall act as its own collector of 
“Impartial” news, and broadcast that news to the public in all 
countries. 

May I remind Sir Arnold that before the Government took 
over the telegraphs in 1868 the old telegraph companies were also 
ating as news collectors; but the Government did not take 
oer the work of news collecting from the telegraph companies 
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for the obvious reason that any Government which undertook 
the double duty of news collecting and news dissemination 
would be continually open to the charge of “‘ bias.” 

The same objection applies today with no less cogency ; and 
I maintain that it would be fraught with great danger and 
immense difficulties if the B.B.C., while it remains associated 
with one of the prominent Government Departments, acted as 
its own collector and disseminator of news. 

Sir Arnold Wilson complains of the “‘ notorious and incon- 
testable decline in the reliability and status of the items of 
foreign news, from whatever source received.” It would be 
interesting if Sir Arnold would supply instances of any such 
unreliable news which has been supplied to the B.B.C. for 
broadcasting purposes. I believe he would find it difficult to 
supply any instances whatever. On the other hand, it would be 
an extremely simple matter to give numerous examples of 
misleading and incorrect “‘ news” from abroad, carrying a 
distinct bias, which has been published in the Press, but which 
has not been supplied to the B.B.C. for broadcasting. 

The enlightened portion of the British public are quite aware 
which are the really reliable and unbiassed sources of news ; and 
although any local correspondent abroad may quite accidentally 
fall into an error occasionally, in my opinion it cannot be said 
that the British public have any cause to complain of error or 
bias in the news bulletins as broadcast by the B.B.C. 

As in 1868, there are grave and cogent reasons why a Broad- 
casting organisation under the aegis of successive and differeni 
governments, of differing home and foreign political views, 
should not act as its own collector of news for world broad- 
casting. The chief function of any broadcasting organisation is 
to entertain the public ; but, so far as the news of the day is 
concerned, the public will be quite content with a summary 
of the day’s events, without too much explanatory comment, so 
long as the sources of such news are as pure and unbiassed as 
the general public now believe them to be.—yYours, &c., 

Highfield, Sidcup. P. A. SHAW. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The banter and flattery, which Sir Francis Acland mingles 
with such engaging charm, are very seductive. But neither 
shall siren lure nor good red herring put me off the scent. In 
my former letter I asked whether there was any guarantee that 
new plantations by the Forestry Commission would be radically 
different from those with which they have already disfigured so 
many beautiful places. I find no such guarantee in Sir Francis 
Acland’s letter. 

It is naughty of me, I gather, to judge the Forestry 
Commission by plantations on land acquired so long ago as 1920. 
But we have often been told that young plantations are no test, 
because the trees will look so different when they are grown 
up. Thus a vicious circle promises to become a very convenient 
merry-go-round for the Forestry Commissioners. There must 
be no criticism based on the appearance of trees when they 
are young because you can’t judge properly at that stage ; 
and criticism of the trees when they are no longer young is 
irrelevant because they were planted so long ago that they 
are no indication of the present methods of the Commission 
In this once democratic country all that the lovers and would-be 
defenders of its beauty have to do is to open their mouths 
and shut their eyes—yes, I can understand the point of that— 
and take what the good Forestry Commission will give them ! 

Sir Francis Acland maintains that the despoiler of Ennerdale 
is now a reformed character and is steadily mending his ways. 
What is the evidence of this ?. The advance from the Whinlatter 
Pass to Ennerdale and from Ennerdale to Eskdale and the 
Vale of Duddon suggests, not reform, but rather a Rake’s 
Progress in disregard of what Mr. D. C. Somervell has recently 
described as the ‘‘ innermost shrines ” of the Lake District. 
True, a large part of the Lake District is now secured against 
further assault by the Commissioners. But was this splendid 
concession really due to a spontaneous change of heart on their 
part? Was it not at least suggested by the criticism which is 
considered so unnecessary and ill-judged ? 

Sir Francis Acland reminds us that the Commissioners now 
meet a Committee based on the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England ‘“‘ whenever we or they feel that they can 
specially help us.” He omits to add that, after consulting with 
this committee about the Lake District, the Commissioners 
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refused to accept the view of the .C.P.R.E.. representatives 
that the so-called ‘“‘ shaded area” (which includes Eskdale, 
Dunnerdale, and the Vale of Coniston) should be wholly 
exempt from afforestation by the Commissioners. That 
was in July, 1936—a fairly recent date. Nor can we believe 
that a really radical reform has taken place since then. Within 
the last few weeks a further purchase of land in the Lake District 
has been announced, and this touches, though ‘‘ only to a 
small extent” the area in question, which the Commission’s 
announcement in The Times of October 16th describes—not 
as the region about whose subjection to afforestation the 
representatives of the C.P.R.E. found themselves “‘ in disagree- 
ment with the Commissioners ”’ (I quote from the Report 
of July, 1936)—but, somewhat euphemistically, as the area 
which the Joint Committee ‘‘ agreed should be subject to special 
considerations as regards afforestation.” 


But we need not go outside Sir Francis Acland’s letter for 
proof that the alleged reform has not gone very far. He 
says ‘“‘ we have not yet learnt all we have to learn.” Then 
surely the Commission should for the present keep off the 
holy places of our mountain scenery! Further, he regards 
‘*‘ straight fences’? as among the things which cannot be 
avoided. Another confirmation of my contention that forestry 
is not for the holy places at all! Finally, he seems to admit 
that the Commissioners have not yet entirely abandoned their 
abominable practice of ‘‘ ringing treees.’’ All he is able to say 
is that “in recent years we have never ringed trees within obvious 
sight of a main road.” Are we to conclude that even Sir 
Francis Acland, whom we believe to be the most enlightened 
of all the Commissioners, still thinks of the preservation of 
Engiand’s beauty in this way and supposes that it is enough 
to hide the ugliness which the Commission creates from the 
eyes of the passing motorist ? The lovers of the woods and 
hills mostly have legs as well as eyes. And nowadays they 
risk losing both if they stick to the main roads.—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD LENNARD. 

Lower Heyford, near Oxford. 


P.S.—I have omitted two points—the forest north of 
Glasgow and the word parvissima. I did not criticise the 
former, because I do not know it, though I have heard quite 
a lot about Vandalism by the Commission in Scotland. In 
any case, one good deed, if it be such, is no excuse for crimes 
elsewhere, nor sufficient guarantee of the criminal’s character. 
As regards parvissima, I am unable to admit Sir Francis 
" Acland’s claim to have invented the word, for it occurs twice 
in Lucretius (De Rerum Natura, I, 615; III, 199). But I 
confess that I didn’t know this till I looked it up. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor ef THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—On exagére, if one must show off that one knows the 
language. ‘To such an extent that one would think one’s leg 
was being pulled if one could suspect one’s weekly intelligencer 
of permitting so irreverent a performance. Is one really 
supposed to believe that ‘“‘ Under Thirty VI” represents 
anything but the most intense and maudlin egotism? One 
is apparently so ‘‘ hard,” so “ disillusioned,” so ‘‘ cynical” 
that one can do nothing but shudder at the “ unintellectual 
timidity ” of women in ‘‘ 3rd class carriages ’’ (why only 3rd ?) 
or have the vapours at the thought of the ‘“‘ overwhelming horrors 
of a war.” Meanwhile, one has apparently not enough spirit 
to do anything about either of these horrors, nor even enough 
personality to exist as “I,” but only enough to cling to the 
skirts of anonymity as ‘‘ one.” As an Under Thirty, I shudder 
rather at the thought that this is apparently speaking for me, 
to a, thank heaven, limited extent. Your Under Thirties, 
Sir, are such a craven, spineless set that I am forced to wonder 
whether they really exist at all except as ghosis. inside or 
outside your offices. 


Have none of them ever read Candide, or thought at all 
about the true contribution of individuals to society? Has 
any of them ever realised that an army does not consist entirely 
of generals? _ They mope and squawk, and because they 
are not at once given dazzling positions or hailed as saviours 
of the modern world, they announce that they will not play 
any more, but are going off to desert islands or to fits of 
accidie. They are kind enough not to blame anyone else 


for the mess, but they feebly deny the use of trying to clear up 
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even a corner of it. Heaven help us all if these are ever to be j 
charge of us. . 

May I put in a protest on behalf of those of us who 
trying to do something, even if we have to prevent om ‘ 
looking beyond our noses in order to raise the Neces : 
courage? We may all be slaughtered, but we May not ™" 
the meantime cultivons, not the whole world, but oy; . : 
bit of it.—Yours faithfully, C. D’O, Goma” 
117 High Street, Eton. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 
Sir,—It was interesting to see the defeatist attitude of th 
VIth Voice of Under Thirty expressed so strikingly, 

From my experience of undergraduate life those around 
me can fairly easily be divided into two classes. Those who are 
religious and -those who are not. By those who are Teligious 
I refer to all who are enthusiasticaily engaged in attempti 
to ameliorate the world in which they live. Under this head 
come Communists, Socialists, members of the Studen 
Christian Movement and of numerous other organisations 
Indeed, some of our Communists have the deadly Carnestness 
of fanatics—a thing more often associated with religious war, 
All these, however, to a greater or lesser. degree feel som 
responsibility for their fellow men. 

There are also those who are not religious. They are thos 
whose attitude is one of apparent disillusionment and selfs, 
apathy. They are easy-going and complacent, but mostly 
extremely affable. Unlike the writer of the sixth article, they 
do not attempt to formulate their opinions. They only mak 
futile remarks about the fundamental weakness of human 
nature (their own of course). 

Above all I would strongly oppose the writer’s view that it 
is impossible honestly to face the evils in the world and still 
remain cheerful. It is remarkable that those who make it their 
definite aim to study social and political and economic conditions 
are far more hopeful than those who do not. Merely to sit tight 
and express horror at the world situation is typical of the 
person who is superficially acquainted with the real problems, 
Those engaged in social work in slum areas find more encourage- 
ment and real pleasure than does the self-centred person 
whose understanding of his neighbour’s condition is confined 
to occasional enforced sessions in a railway compartment 
squeezed in a seething mass of vulgar humanity, 

It is a disgrace to Oxford that she should spread abroad 
cynics superficially enough educated to see the evil of the 
world, .yet unwilling to trust the resources of human nature 
far enough to solve these problems. 

Lord Nuffield has shown that Oxford must provide the will 
and the way necessary for solving our problems by his new 
foundation. What else is a university for ?—I am, Sir, your 
obediently, DONALD A. MACNAUGHTON. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 


S1r,—The article by “ Under Thirty—VI” is moving and 
impressive. The writer is so obviously afraid of life and u- 
sure of herself. Perhaps she can win a surer footing and: 
more tranquil outlook by dwelling rather on life’s certainties 
than its disappointments. She is a citizen of a beautiful 
world ; only the evil trinity of greed, selfishness and the lus 
for power have enthroned the tragedies that overwhelm het. 
From them have sprung war, pestilence and famine—all the 
fruit of human wrongdoing. In her own life she can do 
little to combat them, save through her own fortitude al 
example, and that in a very narrow circle. She must leam 
that her own immediate task is the creation of a true pe 
sonality, and that this will almost certainly be the outcome 
of temporary discipline and suffering. Through that expet 
ence, however, she will gradually discover the harmony ol 
an inward peace, and find the inspiration of selfless servic. 
She will also know that life is good and not evil, because sht 
has changed its centre for herself, and sympathy and kindnes 
will dominate her outlook rather than distrust and feat 
Meanwhile she will also probably discover that materi 
well-being is relatively unimportant, and that there is mot 
real happiness to be found in “ the slums ” than Park Lane. 
That will not prevent her working for the overthrow of the 
evils that she sees around her ; it will only inspire her to t 
recognition that her life need not be futile but fruitful, a 
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labours she is a co-worker with. Destiny, which 

s the goal more than the road by which humanity is 
pes ot it, These things are certain. 
— that outlook she may gradually realise that humanity 
i fighting its way forward through blood and tears to a richer 
is ‘age, and that the things that frighten her are but the 
eee of a finer civilisation.—Yours faithfully. 

ANGUS WATSON. 

ight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 
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ITALY AND OURSELVES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

g,—Does not Mr J. B. Jones entirely misconceive the 
relations between the English Press and that of Italy ? Nobody 
yould deny that England has its gutter Press, and that much 
that appears therein is, on the score of good manners, indefen- 
ble. But what of Italy? Their journals are admittedly 
state-controlled and State-inspired—in not a few instances 
notably scurrilous articles (e.g., the famous “‘ whisky and 
potatoes ”” utterance) have been attributed without contra- 
diction to Signor Mussolini himself. Our leading papers, 
like The Times, the Daily Telegraph, and, let me add, yourself, 
and among religious papers, The Guardian, are invariably 
courteous and restrained, however severe their judgements 
may be or appear to be. When the Italian Press, and the 
egregious Signor Gayda, stoop to scurrility, it is of set purpose 
ind under State impulse, and, therefore, we cannot be blamed 
if we resent it. What would Italy say if it could be hinted 
that our English papers took their politics from daily instructions 
by Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Nor can I see that there is any ground of complaint against 
the attitude of the English Press towards the unashamed 
brigandage of Italy’s action in Abyssinia or that of Japan in 
China. Their theory is that 

* They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can;” 

and ours is precisely the opposite. We cannot permit any 
muzzling of our newspapers though we may be, and many of 
us are, heartily ashamed of the offensive methods of some of 
our gutter Press. The point is that such opinions should be 
expressed with regard to the courtesies of debate, which is 
precisely what the Italian papers do not, and what our best 
representative papers do. And wherein the “ gross provocation” 
lies in the columns of The Times, the Daily Telegraph, yourself, 
and The Guardian, I really cannot see. In such a matter we 
should not be judged by the gutter Press, and of this, I do 
not doubt, Signor Gayda and his chief, and, I should have 
thought, your correspondent, must be perfectly well aware.— 
Yours, &c., H. P. KENNEDY SKIPTON. 

S. Philip’s Parsonage, Reigate. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR.] 
Sk—In Miss Dorothy Sayers’ brilliant article, ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Advertising,’ there is one sentence which 
Moves me to comment. The advertiser, she says, “‘ must 
not tell lies that draw upon him the attention of the Home 


Office Analyst or make statements that the purchaser can 
promptly disprove for himself.”’ The Home Office Analyst, 
however, is concerned with only one small class of lies ;_ and 
how many advertising statements can the consumer prove 
ordisprove for himself ? To gauge the quality of manufactured 
goods is seldom an easy task; usually it demands some expert 
knowledge and often a laboratory test. 

In the United States there are two organisations, Consumers 
Union and Consumers Research, which carry out such tests 
on behalf of their members. Anyone can join and receive 
regular reports on all sorts of current products. I have 
subscribed for a year now to Consumers Union; its tests 
ae very thorough and there is good evidence for believing 
them to be impartial. The results are very often devastating 
0 advertising claims, including claims made for some of the 
best known and most widely advertised commodities on the 
American market. I only wish a similar consumers’ research 
organisation existed in this country. Without it, the consumer 

no chance of meeting advertisers on anything like equal 
trms.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES Davy. 
Birch Hay, Chelsfield, Kent, 





THREE DISSATISFIED POWERS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—On September 21st, 1935, you published a letter of mine 
in which I wrote 

“T would suggest that if we dismiss as imaginary the economic 
grievances of such countries as Japan, Germany and Italy, we can 
have but little hope of maintaining the peace of the world; because 
it would appear inevitable that, suffering under the same grievances, 
they will be drawn together into alliance for their rectification, and 
against the great forces of these three powers (and their satellites) 
the forces within the League are certainly not so overwhelming as to 
prevent all thought of war.” 


What I ventured to prophesy over two years ago has now 
come to pass, namely, the alliance of the three dissatisfied 
powers. It might perhaps have been avoided had we endea- 
voured to understand and appreciate the economic pressure on 
these three nations ; each deficient alike in arable land and raw 
materials, with a yearly combined increase of population of 
1,500,000, and each in consequence forced to import more and 
more each year merely to maintain their existing standards of 
living. 

But during the past years the bulk of our intellectuals and 
of our League and Peace enthusiasts and of the Oppositions in 
Parliament have relegated the investigation and rectification of 
international grievances to a vague and uncertain future, and 
concentrated on and stressed the penalty clauses of the Covenant, 
thereby giving the League the appearance of a mere mechanism 
for the maintenance of the status quo. (Incidentally the inces- 
sant talk of sanctions has of necessity forced the pace of economic 
nationalism and provided Governments with arguments 
justifying both national self-sufficiency and heavy armaments.) 


We are reaping today the bitter fruits of this attitude and 
as the shadow of the fear of war is increasingly pressing on 
every home, I would appeal to the League of Nations Union 
to reverse its policy and to place the redress of grievances in 
the foreground rather than in the remote background, to 
recognise that Article 19 of the Covenant is inoperative in 
its present form and that the mere maintenance of Peace is a 
negative policy doomed to failure unless it is a peace based upon 
justice and upon ready adaptation to meet growth and change. 

To conclude, Sir, I would draw the attention of your readers 
to the words used by Viscount Samuel in the House of Lords 
last Wednesday. 

** Lord Cecil, in a discussion of this nature, constantly emphasises 
the importance of exaliing law as against war, but only, if I may say 
so respectfully, in a parenthesis or in the peroration does he say: 
‘ Of course, we are all anxious to remedy any grievances that can be 
proved to be just grievances.’ If only he and my friend Lord 
Davies would put this in the very forefront of their policy, ... I 
think they would render even greater service than they now do to 
the cause of peace. So long as the League of Nations gives the 
impression that it considers itself to éxist merely in order to maintain 
the arrangement of 1919, . . . so long as the League of Nations is a 
judicial body interpreting the law and not a legislature able to amend 
the law ; so long as it gives the impression that if there is violence 
something happens, but if there is no violence then nothing happens 
except speeches and resolutions, so long the present strain is likely 
to continue, and the danger of a rupture is likely to endure.” 

These words of the Liberal leader deserve our most careful 
consideration.— Your obedient servant, P. C. Lortus. 


The House of Commons, S.W.1. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD’S RELIGION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—In your issue of November 12th the writer of the article 
on the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald states that, “‘ professedly, 
he belonged to no orthodox religious community.” 


Lest this statement appear misleading, may I say that 
I have it on the authority of the parish minister that Mr. 
MacDonald, when at his home at Lossiemouth, attended 
public worship at the High Church (Church of Scotland) 
there with the utmost regularity, and that, during the 4} 
years of the present incumbency he was, when staying there, 
absent only once, the absence being due to indisposition ? 


The minister informs me further that he was fond of the 
Scottish metrical psalms and the psalm tunes, and that he 
much disliked what he called the “‘ Anglicising tendencies ” 
that were appearing in the Church of Scotland.—Yours, &c., 


87 Anderson Drive S., Aberdeen. J. F: Cem. 
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INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 


By MULK RAJ ANAND 


THE history of India as written by English historians has been 
widening its scope of late, so as to recognise and appreciate 
India’s cultural heritage. The resentment and bitterness 
caused by the shock of the mutiny, which made even Ruskin 
recoil back in horror from the exuberance of Indian sculpture 
and dub the whole of Indian art as a sort of glorified suet- 
pudding lasted right into the twentieth century. Then the 
challenge of an aggressive Indian nationalism, inflamed passions 
which found vent in such vituperation and abuse as occasionally 
disfigure: the monumental Cambridge History of India. And 
it is only recently, since the necessity of social and economic 
changes in India began to seem inevitable, that Clio has 
become a conciliatory muse dedicating herself to epic revalua- 
tions of India’s past. It is a token of growing sanity and 
goodwill in Indo-British relationships that India’s cultural 
heritage should come to be studied thus seriously and with 
the object of giving the British public a more intimate picture 
of Indian developments. 

But what exactly do we mean by our cultural heritage ? 
And is it worth our while to resurrect from our past the 
memories of what are only the ideas of a reality that has changed 
and become the complex social existence of today ? 

Some years ago M. Paul Valéry declared roundly that the 
past of civilisation was a dead weight, suitably entombed in 
the sepulchres of history, and that it was better for the world 
to throw the weight of tradition aside. And there is a seeming 
confirmation of this view in the fact which, like most other 
English historians, Mr. Rawlinson adduces, without any 
serious reflection on the why and how of it, that the Hindus 
never wrote history. Also there is a passage in the Timaeus 
in which Plato speaks of the enviable lot of the Greeks, who 
came to live on virgin soil, created their own gods at the same 
time as they created their cities, and remained unburdened 
by a past, free of all confusion, unweighted by memory. 

It would seem at first sight that M. Valéry and the Hindus, 
as well as Plato, stand for a simplification that, by rejecting 
the past, may yield the leisure to luxuriate in a timeless present. 
But, I suspect, the very contrary of this is true. 

The writing of history presupposes the sense of time, but 
since time is more susceptible to change than space, it becomes 
quite easy for the superficial to think of facts as fixed ideas 
without going into the ramifications of those dynamic move- 
ments which are the true history, to regard the inert museum- 
piece as one form of cultural heritage and the traditional 
values and conventions as another. Whereas our cultural 
heritage, if it means anything at all, can only be looked at 
biologically, in so far as we are heirs to life, and in so far as 
we are the product of a multitude of forces acting and reacting 
on each other through the amalgamation not only of the 
fundamental economic and political values but of all the 
superstructure of belief and reason which are summed up in 
religious and aesthetic values and in the values of individuals. 
And even in looking at our cultural heritage thus, we are not 
merely accepting these values, notions and concepts, but in 
full view of the needs of the moment we seek to assimilate, 


to realise, to transform what we accept into the pattern of 


our existence. 

It is precisely because none of the historians of India have 
so far attempted to see history from this positive, objective, 
critical point of view as a series of facts rather than ideas 
that we get the hash and rehash of long familiar sentiments 
passing for appreciations of Indian culture. 

Mr. Rawlinson’s approach, which wafts a little incense 
before the idols of the past, is, of course, mostly unconscious. 
And I have no doubt that it is inspired by a genuine humani- 


India. A Short Cultural History. By H. G. Rawlinson. 
(The Cresset Press. 30s.) 





tarianism. But nevertheless it becomes a negation of ciyiljg:. 
tion as much as the method of some Governments in the East 
which encourage and stimulate the most antiquated forms of 
native cultures but will not sanction free primary educatio, 
to give the living cultural heritage of the people a new life, 

The past in India is certainly ours. But how are we ty 
save it, to make it ours ? 

Mr. Rawlinson quotes Max Muller who, after a lifetime 
devoted to the study of Sanskrit, said: “‘If I were to ag 
myself from what literature we here in Europe, who haye 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks 
and Romans, and one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw tha 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more universal—in fact, more human, | 
should point to India.”’ And he proceeds to write the history 
of the Indian peoples, avoiding detail and only incidentally 
touching upon the British period. : 

Now, as I have tried to show above, any survey of our past 
heritage which does not study it in relation to our own time, 
but aims to borrow a theory or an ideal of life from history, is 
doomed to failure, especially as in this case the ideal is wrapped 
up in the religious philosophy of Hinduism which the majority 
of men in India neither accept nor reject, but believe in asa 
formula, which in practice they seek most of the time to evade 
in view of the constant encroachments on its taboos by modem 
industrial civilisation. 

Mr. Rawlinson’s schema is the usual one, familiar by now 
even to the proverbial intelligent man for whom guide-books 
are written. There were the original inhabitants of India 
followed by conquerors who wrote the Vedas. composed the 
epics Ramayana and Mahabharata, evolved the caste system; 
and there were other waves of conquerors who did their bit— 
specially the Moguls. In justice to the author it must be said 
that he has assimilated such scraps of information as have 
become available through the researches of the German 
Baron E. von Eickstedt, who considers that the early settlers 
in India were neither Dravidians nor Aryans, but Dravidian- 
and Aryan-speaking peoples of a dark, negroid stock anda 
brown, broad-nosed race, respectively. But one looks in vain 
for any new synthesis of these periods even in a book designed 
for popular consumption. 

For however indeterminate these early periods may be, there 
is enough in the hymns of those first books of the world, the 
four Vedas, there is enough in the vast mass of stories and 
ballads and folk songs in the epics and in the survivals of early 
art forms, for us to make the basis of a survey of the societies 
from which these documents of human culture sprang up 
century by century for two thousand years. That the charactet 
of early Indian society was not static over long periods, and 
that the later feudalism went through many phases is shown 
by the time which the caste system took to develop ; by the 
revolt of the Buddha against Brahmanism, which was sympto- 
matic of a social ferment whose cultural impulses arose from 
the urge for a new humanism. And_ how, otherwise, 
did the Indian sensibility flower out again after the develoy- 
ment of great schools of philosophical thought, in the dram 
of the golden age in the fourth century A.D., in Ajanta and 
the tender lyricism of those intimate carvings of Sanchi and 
Borobodur that stand coldly neglected on the staircase of the 
British Museum ? And why the exuberant vitality of mediaeval 
Indian sculpture ? And how the contemporary decadence? 

All these changes relate back to slow changes in the socidl 
life of India which will have to be studied in detail if the past 
of India is to be ours. Meanwhile, although it may seem 
ungrateful to Mr. Rawlinson and others who have the interest 
of India at heart, we feel the real history of India has not yt 
begun to be written, 
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MR. CLYNES THE COURTIER 


Memoirs. Vol. II. By the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d.) 
his prefatory note, Mr. J. R. Clynes does me the honour 

f referring in the following manner to my review of Volume I 
of his Memoirs: “ A reviewer who failed to give his readers 
idee of what the book was about stated that I had written 
4 mixture of narrative and propaganda. I hasten to repair 
any omission. Volume I of Mr. Clynes Memoirs was 
about ” the career, the opinions and the impressions of Mr. 
Clynes. So, not unnaturally, is Volume TT. 

But no more than in Volume I does Mr. Clynes seem 
concerned to write history. His opinions are constantly 
masquerading as fact, and, for many statements, their only 
foundation is the imagination of the author. Perhaps Mr. 
Clynes has not fully grasped the possible consequences of 
what he has done. He has been an extremely conspicuous 
Labour leader, having had, from time to time, very close 
and loyal contacts with the Crown. Let us imagine that 
twenty years hence someone of keen political curiosity looks 
up his Memoirs. Very likely, scenting drama, he will turn 
at once to the description of the Abdication Crisis, and be 
arrested by the phrase “‘ hectic debates,” which Mr. Clynes 
alleges preceded the Abdication. Impelled by this colourful 
expression, he will turn to the bound volume of Hansard in 
search of a further stimulus. But he will look in vain. 
Although the event is less than a year old, Mr. Clynes has 
already forgotten that there was no debate until after the 
King had publicly declared his intention to abdicate, and 
that then there followed the merest skeleton of a discussion. 

What I have quoted is not a solitary fragment of inaccuracy. 
Unfortunately, this book is as thick with mistakes of fact as 
was its predecessor, and many of the incidents “it is about ” 
happened almost the other day. Could not Mr. Clynes find 
a competent and conscientious reader of proofs ? He quotes 
himself as saying in the House at the beginning of 1924: “It 
we are not careful about anything else which appears in the 
Speech from the Throne, we ought to be careful about facts.” 
These criticisms must be briefly borne out, if only to sub- 
stantiate the warning. ‘‘ Wait and see” is attributed to 
Asquith as a guiding principle and not, as Mr. Clynes should 
know it was actually uttered, as a threat. He states that 
one of the difficulties with which Labour had to contend when 
they entered their second term of office amid ‘‘ the worst 
political mess that this country had ever known” was 
“unprecedented unemployment.” When Labour entered 
office in the summer of 1929 unemployment was lower than 
it had been for years, while the number of those employed 
stood at a figure which was then a high record. There 
follow complaints about the Tory criticisms of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to carry out its election pledges, one of which 
I seem to remember was an “ unqualified pledge ” to reduce 
unemployment to a minimum. By the time of the crisis of 
August, 1931, unemployment had been nearly tripled. 

Mr. Clynes attributes the comparative activity of industry 
today to rearmament. He must surely know that the great 
recovery began in 1933 before our rearmament programme 
was either proposed or set in motion. He states that that 
rearmament is a cause and not a consequence of the present 
scale of armaments in Germany! He also says that the Staff 
talks between England and France preceded as well as followed 
Germany’s denunciation of Locarno. He actually seems to 
assign 1933 as the date for Mussolini’s assault upon Ethiopia. 
He describes what are generally admitted to have been the 
outstanding endeavours of Mr. Eden to concert action against 
ltaly as ‘“‘our Government representatives wrangling at 
Geneva.” He tells us of the movements of our troops and 
battleships and the nearness of war in 1935: he then says 
that the League was ‘‘ emasculated, mainly by Britain’s 
timidity.” Here and there he has very hard things to say of 
France: but he conveniently forgets how the Laval Govern- 
ment turned and twisted. He must have seen and heard 
Sir Samuel Hoare making his speech of resignation, but he 
says that he broke down in the course of it. Sir Samuel’s 
tears were held in check until his speech was over and he 
had wished his successor luck. 

The 1935 election is described as ‘‘ a triumph for Labour.” 
Never has an Opposition to a Government that seeks a renewal 
of public confidence fared worse at the polls. Never has an 


IN 


1935 the National 
Government did as well as in 1924 at the Red Letter Election. 
We are asked to believe that, after the 1931 election, Mr. 
MacDonald (how hard Mr. Clynes tried to hate him !) was 
swiftly edged into the obscure office of Lord President of the 


existing Government done better: in 


Council. It was not until 1935 that he was succeeded by 
Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister. Elaborate explanations are 
given of the crisis of 1931, and then, without warning, Mr. 
Clynes tells us that the Bankers made it. He has not even 
correctly stated the cuts which had to be sustained by the 
Ministers enjoying £5,000 a year. For one of his remarks 
there can be unqualified applause—‘‘ Politics nowadays are 
most successfully run by men who possess accurate minds ”— 
a refreshing sentiment from him who solemnly identifies the 
pacifist with the peace-maker. 


Two of his observations about Parliament are useful 
He demolishes the silly proposal of those who would fill 
the House with “business men.” And it is difficult 
not to agree with his strictures on the House of Lords. 
He tells us that, of 729 Peers, more than one-half never 
spoke in any debate in the Lords from 1919 to 1931, 
while I1I never voted in a single division. These figures 
certainly indicate a disgraceful dereliction of public duty, 
and make the hereditary principle less defensible than ever. 
But Me. Clynes lapses again when he says that the Lords 
have more power than the Commons. Surely he knows that 
they have no control over public finance, and that all they 
can do to other legislation is to delay it. Why did not Mr. 
Clynes use their Lordships’ impotence as yet another ground 
for their demise ? 


The best part of the book concerns his work at the Home 
Office, but much space is squandered in rebutting the trivial 
criticisms which were directed against him. It is to be 
hoped that no “ Tory ” statesman of comparable standing will 
write an autobiography of which so large a proportion is 
devoted to answering the misrepresentations of Mr. Clynes 
and his associates. But eyen in the Home Office pages I could 
not find the answer to my question ; if Mr. Clynes disapproved 
of the Death Penalty, why did he not introduce a measure of 
abolition, which might have consumed perhaps one day 
of Parliamentary time ? He had a majority at the House of 
Commons for this reform, and he had over two years to 
introduce it. As to reprieves, Mr. Clynes argues that the 
Monarch has with the Home Secretary at least an equal 
responsibility. Of course the Home Secretary must be the 
main decisive human factor. ‘It is no easy matter,” says 
Mr. Clynes, ‘“‘ to convince a Sovereign that a murderer should 
be given back his life.” No doubt it is not an easy matter 
either before or after the murderer’s life has been taken 
away from him. VyvyAN ADAMS. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


The Problem of the Distressed Areas. By Wal Hannington. 
(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


DISRAELI’S Two Nations are still with us, altered but-all too 
recognisable ; and they are now separated not merely socially 
but also geographically. The frontier runs (with substantial 
enclaves on either side) from the Humber to the Severn, dividing 
a prosperity only surpassed by the America of the boom years 
from a misery hardly surpassed—in time of peace—since the 
early Industrial Revolution ; a misery far removed from the 
busy and thriving London where our legislators move and have 
their being. 

Out of the depths of that distress Mr. Hannington raises 
his voice not to supplicate but.to accuse. He accuses the 
capitalist employing class of greed and brutal indifference ; 
the Government of ineptitude, callousness and Machiavellian 
class-war tactics ; the Commissioners of timidity ; the voluntary 
social service organisations of demoralising charity-mongering ; 
the scientists of inhumanity; the official Labour and Trade 
Union leaders of sluggish inactivity and of blindness to the 
worse dangers to come. It is a well documented indictment. 
There are few emotional passages or highly-flavoured epithets 
in the earlier chapters, in which he analyses and describes the 
plight of the distressed areas. Statistics, medical officers’ 
reports and individual case histories are left to speak for them- 
selves, all too plainly. Discussing the conduct of those whom 
he holds responsible, he uses less restraint; but he can give 
chapter and verse for most of his accusations. Is the employing 
class greedy and indifferent? Here are the figures of coal 
royalties, the stories of how the Severn tunnel scheme was 
quashed by the railway interests, and the proposed Jarrow 
steelworks crippled by a tariff-fostered monopoly. Is the 
Government inept and callous? Here, for comparison, are 


the sums handed to the Commissioners for their work of 
rehabilitation, and to the sugar beet industry; an analysis of 
the working of the Means Test and of the savings it effected ; 
and quotations from the Commissioners themselves—not that 
they expressed themselves, thinks Mr. Hannington, half 
strongly enough. Are the scientists inhuman ? 


Unfair, 
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perhaps ; but their dietaries make no pretty picture, 
the working woman’s first-hand experience. Are the Voluntary 
social services demoralising ?-- Mr. Hannington has a case 
far from wholly convincing, but deserving attention, Have 
official Labour and the Trade Union movement failed ? The 
have done nothing but guard their own interests against imme. 
diate danger.. They have left the social improvement of the 
distressed areas to the voluntary agencies, they have dissociated 
themselves from all schemes of training and transference 
(which thus form a capitalist weapon in the class war) and they 
have left the political education of the unemployed to—the 
Fascists. (The chapter on Fascism in the distressed areas would 
alone make the book worth reading.) 

Capitalism is, of course, the arch villain; though all the 
instruments of capitalism and all who acquiesce in capitalism 
have played their part. Capitalism must be ended before the 
evil can be cured. It is at this point that many of Mr, 
Hannington’s readers will part company with him. Not 
capitalism, they will say, but war and the economic nationalism 
bound. up with war, are responsible for the plight of the 
distressed areas. And so far, they will add, from the cure lying 
in the abolition of capitalism, it is only through that progressive. 
ness and elasticity in economic life which capitalism makes 
possible that hope of revival can come. How would the dis- 
‘tressed areas be helped by a violent dislocation of economic 
relationships, of that fabric of confidence, of settled expectation, 
of order, which is the essential basis of all enterprise ? Why, 
merely because the bad is admittedly bad, assume the worse 
to be preferable ? And why unnecessarily impute motives ? 
Lack of imagination, lack of omniscience, of courage, are 
common human failings; need one look beyond these to a 
fancied Machiavellian duplicity to account for the Government’s 
action or inaction ? 

Mr. Hannington undoubtedly does weaken his case by 
unnecessary imputations and sweeping generalisations. Probing 
into the subconscious minds of our rulers one might find there 
motives which they would be shocked to see disclosed. But 
that is true of most men. And that war and warlike economic 
policies—by far the most potent cause of the industrial disloca- 
tion from which the distressed areas are suffering—are caused 
solely and inevitably by the private ownership of the means of 
production and are, in fact, merely a phase of capitalism, is a 
proposition unlikely to be accepted by anyone not brought up 
on the pure milk of the Marxist word. Nor does it follow, as 
Professor Laski in his foreword asserts, that because amelio- 
rative schemes “ founder on the rock of the profit motive” 
therefore capitalism must here and now be ended. Capitalism, 
faced with exceptional and urgent circumstances, must find 
xoom for the necessary measures. But capitalism is a protean 
idea and a protean system. It has absorbed and tolerated 
elements wholly alien to the minds of its early apologists. 
(What would Senior have said of the social services ?) It can 
absorb and tolerate more, evolving towards whatever shape 
the future may demand. 

But there remains a formidable residue of the indictment. 
Nothing effective has been done; nothing is being done; 
nothing is going to be done. Secure in comfortable London, 
their faculties and sympathies well insulated in a wrapping of 
prejudice and unquestioned social assumptions, the powers 
that be shelve their responsibilities. The boom goes on; wealth 
continues to accumulate, and north of the Humber-Severn line 
men, women and children continue to decay. What wonder if 
many are ready to cry “‘ Though the heavens fall, let justice be 


1> 
done !” ? Honor CROOME. 


Set against 


MR. A. P. HERBERT AS LEGISLATOR 
The Ayes Have It. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s.) 


AN author’s description of his book is not always reliable, but 
there can be no better description of this book than the author’s. 
It runs as follows : “ It is a tale of action, of suspense, surprise, 
I might say adventure : and as such.it may commend itself to 
some who care nothing for divorce or politics but like to see 
lost causes won, forlorn hopes fulfilled, resolution rewarded, 
and lame dogs leaping at last over the stile. In short it is a 
sort of Cinderella story.” 

It is, however, also a lucid exposition of politics. Personally 
I have never understood P.R. until I read the second chapter 
of this book, nor the procedure of the House of Commons 
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until I read the account of the Bill going through the Commons. 
Mr. Herbert’s combination of humour and lucidity is quite 
worthy of Walter Bagehot I may perhaps instruct him on 
one point, for on page 53 he professes himself unable to discover 
the author of the original draft of the Bill which he presented. 
The original draft was to my knowledge prepared about 1913 by 
Lord Kilbracken, K.C., at the request of the Divorce Law 
Reform Union, which he was able at that time to undertake 
because he was not then debarred from private practice. 
Various alterations were made by Lord Buckmaster and 
Holford Knight, but the main body of the Bill was undoubtedly 
Lord Kilbracken’s work and was drafted in order to embody 
all the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

Again, on page 55, Mr. Herbert suggests that an ‘“‘ injured 
Catholic wife might be compelled into a divorce of which she 
disapproved.” I cannot understand this doctrine, because 
the Catholic wife is under no compulsion to remarry, and so 
long as she remains unmarried, she is not responsible for her 
divorced husband’s possible remarriage. I have in fact 
advised more than one Catholic wife to ask for a divorce so as 
to obtain a better financial settlement and I do not remember 
my advice being rejected. 

Mr. Herbert complains of his friends being more critical 
than his opponents; but his conversion of opponents into 
friends is indeed remarkable. There were divorce law reformers 
who were disappointed by the author of Holy Deadlock leaving 
the powers of the King’s Proctor quite inviolate, although I 
never expected that he would ever be able to upset the ecclesi- 
astical doctrines of collusion or recrimination, for I have 
noticed how often men who most violently repudiate the 
Catholic faith do not seem to realise how far the modern 
State has stepped into the shoes of the Church since 1857. 
To some reformers, however, Mr. Herbert appeared rather 
like a man in a balloon who keeps throwing out some of its 
most precious contents in order to remain above ground. 

Thirty-three years of work for divorce law reform have 
convinced me that scarcely anyone but Mr. Herbert could have 
successfully piloted his Bill through the House of Commons. 
He combines in a high degree personal charm with legal 
acumen, a capacity for seeing an opponent’s point of view, and 








Do you agree ¢ 


“ That the conquest of empires and 
the governing of empires cannot permanently 
be the ambition of a truly democratic nation” is 
the view of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose book, Colonial Policies of the United 
States, is now ready at 7/6 net. 

Col. Roosevelt is the only man ever to 
have governed both Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, the two main U.S. colonies. 
His unexpected, and perhaps pessimistic, 
conclusions are not of interest merely to 
Americans; every one concerned with 
modern colonial questions will find it worth 
while to be acquainted with the points he 
makes in this book. “ Closely reasoned and 
convincing argument ” — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Introduction by Walter Lippmann. 
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a most conciliating sense of humour. Even Lord B 
or Lord Buckmaster might have failed in the Hous 
mons by lacking this combination of gifts. 

It is obviously much easier to carry a Bill of this kind 
the House of Lords than through the House of Co 
In the House of Lords one is addressing a highly in 
audience each of whom speaks to the point and is not mere} 
orating for the benefit of constituents. The House of — 
mons represents a body of men who are nearly always afraid 
of their constituents and of bodies like the Mothers Union 
and who for a considerable part represent about the lowest 
common denominator of understanding. -On the other hand 
they were capable of appreciating Mr. Herbert’s lucidity and 
humour, and were even stimulated by his fairness into aban- 
doning some of the disreputable manoeuvres which had been 
used against Mr. Herbert’s predecessors. Mr. Herbert’s 
success was therefore remarkable, and it is absurd to suppose 
that anyone could have achieved any more than he did, 

I have only expressed this opinion because Mr. Herbert 
has not perhaps sufficiently justified himself in his book, for 
he is, on the one hand, singularly free from personal vanity and, 
on the other hand, from any excessive sensitiveness to criticism, 
The book is a most interesting narrative and can be recom- 
mended as instructive for any reader interested in politics even 
if he is not interested in divorce. Nor does the author ever 
forget the Horatian maxim: Pueris dant crustula blandj 
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JOHN WESLEY 
John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism. By Maximin 
Piette. (Sheed and Ward. 18s.) 
Wrestling Jacob. By Marjorie Bowen. (Heinemann. 
Son to Susanna. By G. Elsie Harrison. 
Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
Many books about John Wesley have been published in the 
last twenty years; a dozen of these have only recently made 
their appearance. Not a few of them, unfortunately, have 
been written by people whose qualifications for understanding 
Wesley or for grasping the nature of his mission are by no 
means evident. The reader turns gladly from the dull im- 
pertinence or the shallow verbosity of the merely “‘ popular ” 
books to the scholarship and energy of Maximin Piette. 

Piette’s work is now admirably translated by the Rev. J. B. 
Howard. It was first published at Brussels in 1925, and was 
at once recognised as a work of great importance. Although 
it is not primarily a biography it contains, I think, the most 
luminous and impressive of all the portraits of Wesley. Father 
Piette (he is a Franciscan) has always realised the true position 
of Wesley in the history of the Protestant churches, as well 
as the beauty and value of his life. He has been largely 
concerned here with a study of Protestant evolution, and 
he begins with an account of Ulrich Zwingli and of Martin 
Luther, the Anabaptist reaction and the peculiar teachings 
of Calvin. He then comes to the state of religion in eighteenth- 
century England, which, as every student knows, was alto- 
gether deplorable. Although he is undoubtedly right in 
drawing attention to the check or collapse of the dissident 
movements, it may be doubted whether he is entirely fair 
to the Quakers, or whether his treatment of George Fox is 
adequate. He has described the life of Wesley and the course 
of his work in 180 pages out of the total of 569 which, including 
86 pages of notes, form the entire volume. These biographical 
pages, written with a splendid integrity of perception, are of 
the greatest value and interest. Piette is able to reveal the 
essential aspect of Wesley, treating him as a spiritual type, 
a man of grace and of power, with a singularly harmonised 
and effective mind. He is not concerned with Wesley's 
romances, or with his frightful marriage, or with his occasional 
folly as a pamphleteer. He is concerned with John Wesley 
as the great religious force in eighteenth-century England, 
and he is thus able to exhibit him in a form which is not only 
accurate in proportion but extremely vital. 

Miss Bowen’s book is presented in a wrapper which is 
peculiarly disheartening. Nonsense on wrappers is common 
enough, God knows; but it is high time that authors took 
steps to forbid the printing of the stupefying inanities which 
too often disfigure the outer clothing of their works. The 
silly ‘‘ blurb ” in this particular case is the more regrettable 
because Miss Bowen’s book is a really fine and interesting 
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work. She has described more vividly than any other writer 
the early days of Wesley, the tragedies and absurdities of the 
family at Epworth. If her comments are occasionally in- 
trusive or commonplace, they do not seriously affect the 
telling of the story. She is admirable, too, in her account 
of Wesley in Georgia and of his dallying with Sophia Hopkey. 
I am not sure whether she is quite reasonable in her estimate 
of Grace Murray, but here, again, her account of Wesley’s 
entanglement, of his fears or frustrations, is extraordinarily 
vivid. As a review of the facts of Wesley’s life, though without 
any comprehension of religious impulse or of the meaning 
of his work, this is an excellent book; it is unquestionably 
the most readable of the modern biographies. 

I suppose there are many readers who will like Mrs. Harrison’s 
book. They will, no doubt, consider her style original. Of 
the conception of Wesley, she writes “‘ the little body of God’s 
firebrand was fashioned in a strangely quiet period of recon- 
ciliation between those parental protagonists”’; of the death 
of Mrs. Wesley, ‘‘ Susanna had passed the test with flying 
colours”; of Wesley’s journey with Sophia, ‘‘ it would be 
one glorious hike”; and she refers to the increase of poor 
old Samuel’s family as ‘‘a devastating spate of children.” 
This very odd performance has been warmly commended 
by a leading Methodist, so it must contain something which 
is congenial to the Methodist mind. I wonder what it is. 

C. E. VuLiiaMy. 


POET AND PAINTER 


The Country Scene. By John Masefield and Edward Seago. 


(Collins. £3 3s.) 
The Country Scene is a book measuring 12} inches by 10} ; 
and if, in acquiring it, you feel you are acquiring also a con- 
siderable acreage of blank superfine paper, that is because 
Mr. Masefield’s poems are succinct while Mr. Seago’s corre- 
sponding pictures fill the opposite page. It is altogether a 
surprisingly happy partnership of poet and painter. This, 
I suspect, is because both have done the majority of their 
work independently, and it is only because they have been 
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continuously occupied with the common. theme of coun; 
life that they have so many poems and paintings thot oe 
complementary. 
The note of the book is struck by the last verse of the 
Prologue : 
Set down the sight : the world will change, is changing, 
Others, who follow on our path, will wonder ; 


_ How the familiar problem looked in our day 
To us gone grasswards. 


Hounds, horses, gipsies, bulls, blacksmiths, fairs ; ploughi 
hauling, curing hams, sailing—it is a procession of traditional 
country life that is passing away. Mr. Seago catches some 
moment of activity: Mr. Masefield states it in his own way, 
very shortly, yet often quite fully. He manages to include in 
a few lines its particular and general significance, and also 
an echo of its past. Take, for instance, a beautiful example 
of Mr. Seago’s work: “ Watering.” He has caught that evening 
moment when water is so still in its reflection of light that jt 
looks a solid thing, yet touched by the horse’s lips is broken 
into creeping ripples. The man sits slack in the trap, letting the 
horse have his fill ; no movement left in the day. Mr. Masefield 
feels things that are invisible in the picture ; the age of coming 
and going through the ford, and the things that lie under that 
sheen of water. Beneath that which is a glory of light to the 
painter the poet sees the debris of human generations : 
Fragments of food, dropped as the horses drank, 
Flint arrow-heads worn smooth, old chains from waggons..,, 
The more universal the significance of the subject, the more 
happy is the mating of poem and picture. ‘‘ September Fields,” 
for instance, is a landscape done at that time of the year when 
the cornlands stand out in bright contrast to the black-green 
trees and hedges. Mr. Seago is a Norfolk man, and is very 
much at home with his great tumbling East-Anglian skies, 
It is a horizon vista of rain and shine and hurried field work. 
Mr. Masefield’s poem, which is from quite an independent 
standpoint, has the effect of sharply focussing the attention : 


Bristled and speared, in army, rank on rank 
The bread to be stands tip-toe in the sun. 


His last line (‘‘ This health rebukes the weak in every one”) 
is essentially the statement of the picture. 

Mr. Seago has a wide range of colour and tone, from 
** Mummers,” a study of moon and lantern light, to the extra- 
ordinarily fertile brightness of ‘* The Midday Sun.” The com- 
bination of poet and artist is least happy when the one seems to 
be drawing not so much on a vividly experienced moment of his 
own, as to be taking his cue from what the other is trying to 
express. In that case Mr. Masefield tends to sound too 
deeply the note of Heritage. In “ Tiddlers,” for instance, it: 
strikes one as making too much of a thing to get from children 
catching minnows to the “‘ Clashing Rocks and Trebizond” 
in ten lines. Mr. Masefield combines all aspects of a scene 
most perfectly in his poem on “The Blacksmith’s Forge” ; 
beginning with a parable, bending suddenly to the work itself 
and ending with a strong generalisation. In ‘‘ The Horse in the 
Barn,” again, both are at their best. Sometimes he is content 
to express one moment as the painter does, and leave it at that, 
as in * Gleaners.” 

Harvest is home ; the blueness is all dim ; 
Above the oasts’ white peaks the swallows skim ; 


The poultry range among the stubble-bristles. 
Suburban quarrels make the partlets scold. 


The bee turns home, for evening will be cold. 
The apple reddens among leaves gone prim, 
On unfelt air the lightness floats from thistles. 


Besides being a commentary on English country life, this 
book is interesting for its suggestion of what words can do 
that paint cannot, and vice versa. In one sense the painter, 
in any book, is at a disadvantage. Even in the finest reproduction 
his picture must suffer ; whereas the poet’s work, unless he is 
a consummate calligraphist, never looks so well as when 
islanded, in beautiful type, on an acre of superfine paper. 
But these are minor issues ; the main thing is, Mr. Masefield 
and Mr. Seago are to be congratulated on a fortunate col- 
laboration, and Messrs. Collins on a fine production. 

ADRIAN BELL. 
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mportant of Sir Josiah Stamp’s recent contribu- 
actical statistical — are here aan in 

- form, but they have been extensively revised, anc 
book down to date. The estimate of National Capital 
for 1935 is given here for the first time, and the study 
of the course of Profits pre-war and post-war is included, 
while the well known, Index of Profits 1s computed down to 
last year. The statistical treatment of the economics of 
the alcohol problem has been greatly extended. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN | 
CORPORATIVE PORTUGAL 


By Frerret Corta, with a Preface by Dr. 

MarcetLo CAETANO, Professor in the Faculty 

of Law in the University of Lisbon. 8s. 6d. 
This book is a complete study. of a remarkable scheme of 
real economic planning in agriculture, industry and services, 
together with social organisation, in a country about which 
so little is known in the English-speaking countries. The 
fact that the planning is on corporative lines gives the 
book added interest. Its detailed treatment of the 
machinery of the plan will be particularly useful to 
organisers and students of econom‘cs, 
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By IF. E. Lawrey, M.A. (Cantab.). 
35s. per set of Two Vols. 
This work brings together, for the first time, in a com- 
prehensive synthetic study, the facts and tendencies 
relating to a major tissue in national and international 
politics: State intervention in national and international 
economic life. 
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ROLAND IN ENGLISH 


The Song of Roland. . Translated from the Oxford MS. by René 

Hague, .(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.). ; 
In 778 Charlemagne invaded ‘Spain, not as the champion of 
Christendom, but as the ally of one Saracen potentate against 
another, took Pampeluna but signally failed to take Saragossa, 
and on his way back was ambushed by the Basques, who cut his 
rear-guard to pieces and killed, among others, Roland, Prefect 
of the Marches of Brittany. This ignominious expedition was 
not followed, as in The Song of Roland, by a signal victory over 
the Saracens. On the other hand, Charles’s allies were defeated 
by the Emir of Cordoba. In 791 the Emir’s son invaded 
France and, on the banks of the Orbieu, defeated St. Guillaume, 
Count of Toulouse, and took much spoil back with him to 
Cordoba. Barcelona did not fall till 801, and Saragossa only 
in 1118. 

That is the historical foundation out of which, towards 1125 
(the date is disputable, but must be posterior to the first 
Crusade), an unknown author evolved The Song of Roland, a 
glorification of French prowess and the first definite expression 
of French nationalism. Doubtless the poem as we know it is 
founded on older epics or epic fragments, but of these nothing 
is known. It is quite certain that the epic in its extant form was 
not, as the second epigraph in Mr. Hague’s book would suggest, 
chanted by Taillefer or anyone else on the battlefield of Senlac. 
According to the poem Charles is already Emperor and has been 
seven years in Spain (he was there only a few months) and has 
already reduced all the cities except Saragossa. After the 
defeat of Roland (who is called Charles’s nephew) at Roncevaux, 
Charles wins a great victory over the Emir, takes Saragossa and 
converts (in the usual way) more than 100,000 pagans to 
Christianity. The story of the betrayal of Roland by Ganelon, 
and the trial and execution of the traitor rests on no historical 
foundation, and it has been impossible to discover whence it 
originated. 

The poet brings into his epic not only the actual and legendary 
warriors of Charlemagne, but his own contemporaries, and 
famous warriors of the intervening period. He shows a 
knowledge (as Gy6ry has pointed out) of the contemporary 
historians of the First Crusade, and it is unlikely that he wrote 
before the actual fall of Saragossa in 1118. Mr. René Hague 
has given an excellent literal translation as well as the text of 
the Oxford manuscript. It is a pity that he has not added an 
Introduction, and that he seems unfamiliar with the editions 
by Jenkins (American) and Bertoni (Italian). The Chanson 
de Roland is not a poem that can be put before the English 
reader without some explanation and annotation. I might 
quarrel with Mr. Hague over some of his renderings, especially 
vers (Laisse LVI), which does not mean “bear” and 
meignent (Laisse LXXVIII), over his passion for printing 
(in the translation) proper names, except Charles, in the 
accusative case, and his obstinacy in leaving the scribes’ 
spelling of place names intact, even where they are obviously 
wrong. 

But it would be tedious and unkind to pick holes in a trans- 
lation which is on the whole so excellent. Mr. Hague’s is, 
of course, not the first English translation of The Song of 
Roland. There have been at least three (in 1907, 1913 and 
1919), but it is quite true that his book contains the first edition 
of the text of the Oxford manuscript to be printed in England. 
{t was time that it was made available for English readers, 
who should be particularly interested in a poem which was 
clearly conceived under Norman influence, since it attributes 
to Charlemagne the conquests of England (and of Southern 
Italy) by the Normans. If we supply a needed correction to 
the Oxford text, Roland, at the point of death, boasts that 
with his sword Durendal he has conquered, for Charlemagne, 
**Escoce ed Irlande, Ed Engleterre’’ and Blancandrin the 
Saracen tells us that Charles conquered Apulia and Calabria, 
and (Mr. Hague spoils it by printing Puille in his translation) 
that ‘“‘ he has passed the salt sea as far as England, and has 
won their tribute to St. Peter”? (a weak rendering of ad oes 
seint Perre ; moreover “their” is a mistake for ‘‘its”’), a 
further proof that Taillefer did not chant our version in 
1066. 

The Song of Roland contains several passages of remarkable 
power and beauty—those picked out by Gaston Paris for his 
little book of selections which delighted my college days (it 
appeared in 1887). Interest in The Song of Roland has of 


=. 


, fecent yeags very much revived, and we have had a 


spate of contributions to its interpretation from Fran 
and Germany; now Mr. Hague brings, 
England into the forefront as well. 


Ce, Ital 
however modesty 
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LB. RUDMOSE-Browy 


NATIVE RESOLUTION SICKLIED OER 


Black Hamlet. By Dr. Wulf Sachs. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s, 6d.) 


IT is nineteen years since Freud published the English 
translation of Totem and Taboo, hoping that it would « serve 
as a bond between students of ethnology, philology, folk-lore 
and the allied sciences and psychoanalysts.” Today, although 
the value of anthropological research to the study of Psycho. 
analysis has been definitely established, and although fresh 
light has been thrown on primitive customs and beliefs by the 
application of 4 psychoanalytical point of view, many anthropo- 
logists still treat psychoanalysis as a ‘‘ bastard science.” Dr. 
Sachs’ new book, in which he claims to have “ revealed the mind 
of an African negro through psychoanalysis,” is important jn 
so far as it breaks down prejudice and strengthens the bond 
between these two sciences. His appeal, however, is more 
to the public than to the scientists. He has written a story 
more enthralling to the general reader than satisfying either to 
an expert psychoanalyst or an expert anthropologist. 


Black Hamlet is an account of ten years in the life of a Rhode- 
sian witch-doctor, whom we first meet when he leaves his 
kral as a young man. On his way to the neighbouring town he 
takes part in a witch hunt, which he believes to have had an 
evil effect over the rest of his life. In the town he finds em- 
ployment as a waiter, marries a lame Zulu girl, and finally 
starts practice as a witch-doctor in Johannesburg, with disastrous 
results. He goes back to his kral, but this also ends badly, 
and on the last page we meet him returning to the town, 
“‘ realising fully at last that the black and the white people 
must work together.” 


It is just this co-operation, however, which Dr. Sachs has 
shown in his book to be so difficult. His book is a calm and 
unprejudiced account of the frightening complexity of African 
problems, and the moral and social danger which arises from a 
clash of cultures so widely different as the African and the 
European. Everywhere and in every connexion, Dr. Sachs 
finds in the African mind a bitter conflict between the two 
worlds in which Africans must live, in neither of which they can 
live completely, neither of which they can forsake. ‘‘ Every 
African,” he writes, “‘ to a greater or lesser degree, obeys two 
codes of morals, two legal codes, prays to two Gods, fears 
blindly the supernatural and also the magical power of the 
white man, leads two modes of life.” The result is a terrible 
strain on the native mind, ending often in criminal activity 
or lunacy. ‘‘ Arrest by the police,” writes Dr. Sachs, “ was 
regarded by all natives as more or less inevitable, like locusts, 
drought and illness,”’ and for many natives prison is the door 
to the lunatic asylum. 

The dominant impression which White rule seems to have 
made on the African is arbitrariness. The European 
conception of fate, of religion, sin and death, is foreign to 
the native mind. The variability of nature which it implies 
is directly opposed to the principles of magic which still, as 
this book shows, play a powerful part in African life. Magic, 
as Sir James Frazer has shown, is more akin to science than to 
religion. ‘‘ In both of them,” he writes in The Golden Bough, 
“the succession of events is assumed to be perfectly regular 
and certain, being determined by immutable laws, the operation 
of which can be foreseen and calculated precisely ; the elements 
of caprice, of chance and of accident are banished from the 
course of nature.” It is these elements which the European 
has introduced into Africa. It is these elements in our own 
lives which the psychoanalysts are doing something to modify, 
having discovered many things to be determined which formerly 
we held to be arbitrary. Among these are many of the assump- 
tions and symbols of primitive magic and of dream interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Sachs was several times amazed at the intuitive 
interpretation which his African hero put upon his dreams and 
writes ‘“‘ an expert psychoanalyst could not have done better.” 
Psychoanalysis, like anthropology, has to tread the ground of 
custom and belief. Is it too much to hope that they will tread 


this ground together ? 
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per week, no extras, 
at the 


REGINA HOTEL, 
ADELBODEN, ores 
covering every comfort, skating, 


curling, etc., besides every form of 
indoor entertainment, 
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| CRINDELW ALD 


Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
FAMOUS AND UNRIVALLED 


for its powder snow, its good ice, and 
the most inexpensive Sports Railway, 
15,000 feet of best downhill ski-ing 
per day. Free Ski School, Bob run, 
excellent organisation of all winter 
sports. British Sports Clubs. 

For particulars, apply to; Swiss Federal Rail- 


ways, 11 B, Regent St.. S.W.1, the travel agents, 
or the Grindelwald Inquiry Office, Switzerland. 
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ZERMATT for Winter Sports 
Alt. 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 
STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS : 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


this winter, and be sure of comfort 
and enjoyment. 
Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating, 
curling and entertainments Managers 
in the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. Free 
inclusive brochure from 
HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. 




















Winter Sports Centres 


THE main route to Switzerland from Great | 


Britain is via Dover-Calais, and thence by 


through services to the Grisons, Bernese | 
Oberland, or the Rhone Valley. An alter- | 


native route is via Dover—Ostend to Bale. 
Two more hours aboard ship are required 
for the latter route, which, however, is 
considerably cheaper. Imperial Airways 
maintain a regular service to Switzerland in 
conjunction with Swiss Air, and Basle or 
Ziirich can be reached before mid-day. 
Planes leave London twice daily, the return 


fares being £12 15s. to Basle, and to Ziirich | 


£14 4s. 

Those who are ski enthusiasts will find 
one or more big runs at almost every resort. 
Among those which are particularly famous 
one may mention Corviglia, Diavolezza, 
Parsenn, Hoérnli (Grisons), Piz Sol (East 
Switzerland), Titlis, Joch Pass (Central 
Switzerland), Eiger Glacier,, Mannlichen, 
Lauberhorn, Schilthorn (Bernese Oberland), 
Aletsch Glacier, Firrenhorn, Gornergrat- 
Blauherd (Valais region), Chamoss Aire 
(Vaud Alps) and Mont Corbettaz (Fribourg 
Alps). 

Just as most resorts have their ski-runs, so 
one finds Tobogganing and Sleighing at 
nearly all resorts. Those who enjoy Curling 
will obtain plenty of games at any of the 
following centres: Engleberg, Flims (Gri- 
sons), Griesaip (Bernese Oberland), Grindel- 
wald, Gstaad, Mirren, Samaden (Engadine 
Grisons), St. Moritz-Campfer, Vals-Platz 
(Grisons), Wengen, Zermatt. Skating, too, 
is obtainable at practically all Winter Sports 
Centres, and Winter Sports Clubs will be 
found almost everywhere. St. Moritz re- 
mains one of the most popular centres ; 
perhaps this is due in some measure to the 
famous Cresta run. St. Moritz, however, is 
one of the Social Centres of Switzerland, 
where wealthy visitors may be found at all 
times of the year. Davos Dorf (about 
half-an-hour’s walk from Davos Platz) has 
a very fine ice rink, the area of which is 
about seven acres. 

It is often believed that winter in Switzer- 
land requires quantities of warm clothing, 
but this is not the case. The sun rays are 
strong, and one sees many ski-ers carrying 
their outer clothing because they have be- 
come uncomfortably warm. One requires a 
good jacket to keep out the wind, thick 
socks, and good boots, though skis and ski 
boots can be hired at very reasonable prices. 
There are Winter Sports instructors at all 
the larger resorts, and the matter of cost 
neéd never deter a novice. 





















Jo Readers of 
The Spectator. 


As an old friend of the ‘SPECTATOR 
1 shall always be delighted to welcome 
“SPECTATOR’ readers at the Bernerhot 
Hotel, Gstaad, this winter. Gstaad is the 











sunniest spot in the entire Bernese 
Oberland, and its ski-ing possibilities are | 
inexhaustible. You can have a different | 


down-hill run every day for months on | 
end. The Bernerhof Hotel has _ been 
my family for generations and is run 





on the good old Swiss tradition, lacking 
nothing, of course, in modern comfort 

The many long slopes in and around 
Gstaad are free from obstacles. You 
may choose steep or gentle slopes just 
as you like, Fanaa’ if you want to dance 
there is both the Bernerhof and the 


} 
Winter Palace and the Royal awaiting | 
your pleasure | 
If you will dare p me a line I will ay 
you with favourable terms an ful 
particulars. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. von SIEBENTHAL, 
Proprietor, Hotel Bernerhof, 
Gstaad. 















































BERNESE OBERLAND 


THE GRAND HOTEL 


All Winter = sports. Entertainments 
The Funicular-Sleighs assur 


the whole Wint 























—_ 
In the most wonderful ski-ing country ] 
LES RASSES } 
sur Ste.-Croix. Alt. 4,000 ft. } 
' 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open from December 20th. Ever 


Comfort, = ellent es Inclusix 
ns 10 
WEEK. END ARRANGEMENTS. 
Orchestra, Garages. Tet.: 63.15. } 




















EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 











LA CASITA LAUSANNE — Girls’ 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Summer and Winter vacations in the mountains. 


PREPARATION FOR FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS | 


Boarding School | 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Fine Romance. By Hugh P. McGraw. 7s. 6d.) 


Celia. By E. H. Young. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

Black Caesar. By Theodore Strauss. ‘(Heinemann. 6s.) 
A Tale from Bali. By Vicki Baum. (Bles. 
Thy Rod and Thy Staff. By Hjalmar Bergman. 7s. 6d.) 
The Camford Visitation. By H. G. Wells. (Methuen. 2s.) 


Wuy does nobody write a novel about a book collector ? 
Here is an unhackneyed theme presenting considerable dramatic 
possibilities. Think of the tense excitement of the great sales, 
the suspense, the despairs, the triumphs; the wolf-like 
prowling among second-hand stalls and shops (old furniture 
shops should not be neglected), the stealthy smuggling home 
of treasures so that domestic criticism—always adverse— 
may not be aroused. Recklessness, envy, duplicity, pertinacity, 
the true collector knows them all—to say nothing of tempta- 
tions to downright dishonesty. F:very passion may be his except 
the one that novelists eternally harp upon. That, if it be 
present, must be kept subsidiary. I do not want a book 
like Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, in which a bibliophile 
is the hero and there the matter ends; I want the real thing, 
presenting not only the hunter but the chase, its zest and 
eagerness and adventure, with, of course, a description of 
the actual quarry. I shall not get what I want; nor anything 
nearer to it, I suspect, than such a taleas The Spoils of Poynton. 
It is clear that the author would have to be not only a novelist 
but himself a collector, and among contemporaries I can 
think only of Mr. Michael Sadleir as qualified for the task. 


These reflections are not so random as may appear: they 
were suggested by Mr. McGraw’s Fine Romance, which, 
though undoubtedly an able novel of its kind, is neither fine 
nor romantic. Nor is the kind one I care for. I do not 
think the sole interest in life is sex, and I dare say Mr. McGraw 
does not think so either, though his book is devoid of any 
other content. Denis, the young hero of the story, is enslaved 
by the beauty of a typist. He has a mind that tells him she 
is worthless, a will which now and then puts up a feeble 
struggle against her, but only to collapse the more abjectly 
at the first overtures she makes. As for Sylvia, the typist 
in question, ‘‘ what can the reader do but pardon all her 
faults? For she is Aphrodite come to the suburbs.” So 
runs the ‘ blurb,” but one reader at any rate found no 
resemblance to Aphrodite in this cheap common little amateur 
whore, compact of greed, treachery, and spite. Mr. McGraw 
seems to know the type almost as well as Alfred de Vigny— 
Car la femme est un étre impur de corps et d’dme—though it 
does not move him, as it did the poet, to a proud and stoical 
pessimism. On the contrary, he gives Sylvia exactly what 
she desires. and since chis is all that matters to her, one supposes 
she is happy. She is at the same time odious, and so trans- 
parently so that I could feel no sympathy with her lover. 
He is not deceived, he is not a fool, but he is too weak really 
to be anything but worthless himself. 


(Heinemann. 


It is a relief to turn from this chronicle of “ love” and 
cupidity to Miss Young’s Celia. Here we are in an English 
cou'ltry town, among pleasant and intelligent people, capable of 
affection, capable of unselfishness, capable, too, in their 
attitude towards one another, of an irony which does not 
in the least impair their mutual friendliness and consideration. 
They are not aristocrats, but in comparison with Sylvia and 
Denis they have an air of good breeding, a natural graciousness, 
which is partly the gift of the author’s manner; and though 
May is stupid, Julia a humbug, and old Mrs. Marston rather 
awful, even they are too amusing to be disagreeable. The 
nove! is simply the history of three families—Celia’s, May’s, 
and their brother John’s. ‘The elder generation is middle-aged, 
the children are cither growing up or just grown up, while 
Mrs. Marston represents a generation older still. It is all 
very quiet, nothing unusual happens, the story is little more 
than a record of the relations between these brothers, sisters, 
cousins, fathers and mothers. Yet it holds our interest, 
it very definitely has charm. Perhaps it is from Celia that 
the charm chiefly emanates. Lazy, sleepy. absent-minded, 
beloved and admired by all the younger members of the 
families, Celia nevertheless remains an enigma to her contem- 
poraries. Her placidity, her quaintness, her gently ironical 
humour, do not make her husband happy. She is evasive, 
detached, kind, but he would like it better perhaps if she 









made an occasional scene. That at least would Show thy 
she was not indifferent, not living in a dream from ns 
he feels himself to be permanently excluded, And he F 
not mistaken ; he plays a very minor part in Celia’s emotiong 
life. On the other hand, her relations with her sop “e 
daughter are entirely satisfactory. They are not ane 
about her secret dreams. She is understanding, she : 
unexacting, they can talk to her as they would to nee 
of their own age, and with much more certainty of sympathy 
Even her absent-mindedness, her habit of producing a 
the result of some lengthy private train of thought, amuse; 
them. They are proud of her; she is unexpected, and at 
the same time wonderfully pleasant to live with. But that 
is not the verdict of Julia or May or John or Mrs, Marston 
with all of whom a very little of the unexpected goes a long 
way. 

I think Miss Young’s novel will give pleasure to a great 
many readers, and the delicacy of her method seems to me in 
no way to detract from its truth to reality. Mr. Strauss jg 
realistic in a different fashion, but then there is not much 
room for delicacy in a tale like Black Caesar, where all th 
characters—members of a road construction gang that includes 
both Blacks and Whites—are the toughest of the tough, and the 
central incident is the claim of a white girl to have been attacked 
and raped by a negro. Mr. Strauss is direct and straightforward, 


>» os 4 


< 





reporting faithfully the obscene talk, the brutality and violence, 
Where questious of taste arise his touch is not sc sure. It jg 
odd, but the only passage in his book which struck me a 
offensive is one conceived in an idyllic mood, depicting a 
domestic scene, the playful tenderness of husband and wife. 
But the terror of the doomed negro, the attempt of the rough 
gang to save him, the fight against the townsmen—these 
are described powerfully and dramatically. And the toughs 
after all behave well, risking their lives to defend the innocent 
Caesar : we suddenly like them ; they are infinitely preferable 
to Denis and Sylvia. 

A Tale from Bali is a pictorial novel. Its aim is to evoke 
the life and surroundings of the island natives rather than to 
tell a story, though there is a story there, turning on the 
plunder of a wrecked Chinese ship, a demand for compensation, 
its refusal, and the intervention of the Dutch. This last is the 
big scene and the climax. Rather than submit to their con- 
querors, the natives, dressed for death, allow themselves to 
be mown down by machine-guns. They are a singular people, 
combining gentleness and childishness with barbarity and 
cruelty. One does not get quite the same impression of them 
from Vicki Baum’s picture as one does from Conrad. There 
is no burning of wives in Conrad, and though Alit the lord 
might have figured in a Conrad novel, the portrait would 
have been more subjective—the thoughtfulness would have 
been there, the sense of honour, the faithfulness in friendship, 
but not the cruelty that cuts off hands and plunges a knife into 
eyes. 

Thy Rod and Thy Staff is a Swedish novel—a chronicle 
of the Borck family, into which the peasant girl Agnes marries, 
and eventually, by sheer force of character, becomes its head. 
As Granny Borck she remembers, and talks with God, who 
sits familiarly on the side of her bed, and through these memories 
the novel takes shape. Granny is an extraordinary person, 
wicked, she sometimes thinks, and certainly as arbitrary as God 
himself. Spiritually the family revolts against her, blaming 
her for the misfortunes that overtake certain members of it; 
yet they submit. Granny is rich, Granny has established the 
Borck fortunes. But Granny fell in love with boys; she 
once, to everybody’s embarrassment, fell in love with her own 
son. Moreover it was her fault that that son had a bastard, 
and it was certainly due to her that the bastard was brought 
into the house and treated as a respectable member of the 
family. The old woman goes over it all without excuses of 
repinings, and God listens. 

Mr. Wells’s The Camford Visitation hardly comes into the 
category of fiction. There is fiction in it, even a touch of the 
old magic that created The Invisible Man and The Time Machine, 
but it is essentially a ‘‘ word in season.” We are heading for 
disaster, and the mysterious voice that questions, and in 
questioning counsels, is the voice of Mr. Wells. The warning 
is justified, is apt, is wise. 
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REVISED ITINERARY 


AUSTRALIA & 
NEW ZEALAND 
NOW INCLUDED 


The new itinerary omits China 
and Japan and includes the lesser 
Sunda lIs., the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, Sydney (during the 
Australian 150th Anniversary 
celebrations), Hobart, Capital of 
Tasmania, the beautiful George 
and Milford Sounds, Auckland 
and Wellington in New Zealand, 
and Suva, Fiji Is. 


8 ADDITIONAL PORTS 
3,000 MORE MILES 


From Southampton & Cherbourg 


DECEMBER 24 


Rates from 


418 guineas 


including standard 
shore excursions 


Write for folder to your local 
agent or Cunard White Star Ltd., 
Liverpool, London, etc. 


Cunard 
bile Star 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


COMMUNICATION HAS 
BEEN ESTABLISHED 


By Astley J. H. Goodwin 


Mr. Goodwin, who is the lecturer in 
archaeology at Capetown University, 
covers a wide range in his scholarly book 
on the evolution of roads, wheeled 
vehicles, and nautical craft and signalling 
through the ages (Methuen, Ios. 6d.). 
He scours the world, literally from China 
to Peru, for examples of early road- 
building, and his account of primitive 
boats made of reeds is aptly confirmed 
by reference to the similar boats that are 
used today on the lakes of Central Africa. 
The invention of the spoked wheel was 
epoch-making and is clearly described, 
but the author holds that the two- 
wheeled cart was employed for cere- 
monial or for war long before it was used 
in trade. He says, too, that, for lack of 
a swivel in the under-carriage, there was 
no practicable four-wheeled waggon until 
the sixteenth century. Mr. Goodwin’s 
interesting chapter on “ Sounds and 
Signals ” is illustrated from his African 
experiences. He says that “‘ the negro 
peoples are the great experts in develop- 
ing transmission by sound,” and explains 
this by the fact that in their languages 
the tones are all-important. His book 
is, indeed, full of curious information. 


SEEN IN PASSING 
By Sir Austen Chamberlain 


The many friends of that lovable and 
cultured man, the late Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, will doubtless be glad to 
have this selection from his diaries or 
letters of travel (Cassell, 15s.). The 
notes reflect his delight in architecture 
and painting no less than his knowledge 
of wild flowers and his genial humour. 
They relate to most of the countries of 
Europe, but the chapter on Italy is the 
most interesting, because the author and 
his friend visited many out-of-the-way 
towns like Gubbio and Cortona as well 
as the usual show-places. An exquisite 
** Madonna ” by Ottaviano Nelli which 
Sir Austen saw in the Duomo at Gubbio 
is included among the thirty-two excel- 
lent illustrations to show that it is well 
worth while to go off the beaten track 
when one is in Italy. Sir Austen’s notes 
on a long tour in France will provide 
useful hints to fellow-motorists, for he 
was not in too much of a hurry to stop 
and look at the smaller towns, especially 
in the south, and thus discovered for 
himself the charms of little places like 
Albi and Cordes. 


MOMENTS OF MEMORY 
By Herbert Asquith 


His eminent father naturally dominates 
Mr. Asquith’s agreeable volume of 
reminiscences (Hutchinson, 18s.). He 
recalls the future Prime Minister as a 
poor but cheerful young barrister playing 
cricket with his boys in the little garden 
at Keats Grove, Hampstead, where he 
lived till his first wife died in r8or. 
Asquith eked out his infrequent bricfs 
by writing for The Spectator and The 
Economist until as junior to Russell 
before the Parnell Commission he made 
his reputation. The author throws no 
new light on his father’s political career 
but hints, like Mr. Churchill in his 
recent volume, that Asquith was hardly 


so placid and complacent in tem 

other biographers would have ys bole _ 
The account of Asquith’s overthrow ¢ 
December, 1916, is all too discreet Th 
author describes very pleasantly bi 
years at Winchester and Balliol , 
omits to say that his own Oxford Pls 
was nearly as brilliant as that of bi 
father or that of his brother Raymond 
The chapters on his War experiences 
especially the great retreat of Man 
1918, are clear and picturesque, and ‘ 
account of D. H. Lawrence, whom he 
knew intimately, is as piquant as it i 
unexpected. Mr. Asquith makes a byj 
mistake (p. 200) in saying that Sir Toh 
Simon resigned the Home Office at the 
outbreak of the War. ; 


THE LETTERS OF Tsar 
NICHOLAS AND EMPREss 
MARIE 


The late Tsar’s correspondence with 
his mother, as selected and edited by 
Mr. Edward J. Bing (Nicholson anj 





Watson, 158.), must excite interey 
and pity. The Dowager Emprey, 
Queen Alexandra’s sister, was evidently 
a woman of character. Her son, t 
judge from his letters, was a timid 
and commonplace man who sought 
to fortify himself in an exalted position 
that he was unfit to hold by evoking 
his memories of his father, Alexander III]. 
Occasionally he mustered up courage to 
reject his mother’s advice, as when he 
declined to give one of her friends ; 
million roubles out of the State funds 
He showed some persistence in his court: 
ship, and he could dissemble his intense 
dislike of the German Emperor ané 





his courtiers. For the rest, his letters 
which begin in 1879, when he was U, 
and end in 1915, attest his domestic 
virtues and his complete lack of states- 
manlike qualities. The insurrection 0 
1905 alarmed him but taught hin 
nothing. Mr. Bing has edited the 
correspondence with great care ani 
Mr. Bruce Lockhart contributes : 
preface. 


I WAS TO BE EMPRESS 
By Princess Stephanie of Belgium 


On January 30th, 1889, Prince Rudolf, 
only son of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
was found dead beside the corpse of his 
mistress at his hunting seat at Mayerling 
That he killed himself is confirmed by 
his widow, now Countess Lonyay, i 
her very frank account of the eight ur 
happy years of her union with Rudol 
(Nicholson and Watson, 18s.). She 
prints his last letter to her, beginning 
** You are freed henceforward from th 
torment of my presence,” and ending 
** Death alone can save my good name 
Why Rudolf had come to this conclusio 
the Princess cannot tell. She know 
nothing of the political schemes, perhap’ 
of a liberal nature, with which he trifle: 
Indeed a young man whose life wa 
devoted to hunting, women and drini 
could not be taken very seriously. Ha! 
his father been less of a wooden autom 
ton he might perhaps have rescut 
Rudolf from his evil courses, but the t 
men were hardly on speaking term 
Princess Stephanie’s book  strengthes 
the belief that the Habsburgs had ov 
lived their usefulness long before 
Great War swept them away. 
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of his : : 3 : 3 
A : 
ayMond, fH produces a —— _ m ve" intestines and ensures | The best-loved of all symphonies, in an interpretation that far 
Tiences, MH complete, com ortable elimination. t is surpasses any others that have been recorded. Hear this glorious 
Marc ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS thrill, as well as the companion issue of a lovely little Delius work. 
and his oY a "Es . They defy c i 
hom he ME even if used for a lifetime. This, however, is not necessary, oe Sere Sn ) Lx666 ¢ 
F . . s ” o 
a8 it jj [Bas Plansil strengthens and re-educates the intestines, restores Symphony Ledley re age a eae } 668 
ny - vpn aaa brings in B minor (Schubert). Six Parts on Three Records ) (6/- each) 
ir J howe Also in Auto-Couplings for use on Automatic Record- 
ohn PERMAN ENT RECOVERY changing Radiograms—LX8350 to LX8352 
> at the Summer Night on the River ) B44 
i ; . oe . ive ) 
Plansil does net gripe, and being purely mechanical and (Frederick Delius). Two Parts J 
ricant 1t 
, iinean! CANNOT LOSE ITS EFFECT OR YOU MAY CHOOSE FROM 
AR -THESE OTHER NEW RECORDS 
LES New Health, edited by Sir Wm. Arbuthnot Lane, says: “ Plansil . . . is not habit 
8 forming and is non-purgative ; it is as simple in operation as can be, as sa‘e for children ANIA DORFMANN-—Pianoforte 
3s adults and induces healthy bowel tone.” Naturopaths, Herbalists, and Harley (a) Bruyeres; (b) General Lavine—Eccentric (Debussy))} D803 
Street special’sts all approve and prescribe Plansil ; remarkable cures are reported by Nocturne in E major (Chopin—Op. 62. No. 2) j )  (4/-) 

: our customers. ee 
€ With FREE SAMPLE sent for 13d. postage. Stocked by the principal Health Food Store ALFREDO CAMPOLI—Violin = 
ted by Mf ineach district ac 4 1b. 2/4, 1 Ib, 4/-, or Post Free from the British Plansil Co. (Dept. S), Max Bruch Concerto No. 1 in G minor (Op. 26). Threer px809 
n a "BE st Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. Records. With Symphony Orch., Cond. Walter Goehr } (4). each) 

nd ; 
interest THE DON COSSACK CHOIR ) 

x Cossack Song (Don Korsaken). _ DBI733 
Npress, The Nightingale (Die Nachtigall), In Russian. { : 
idently Cond. Serge Jaroff ) 

On, ty It is not too early to choose your Christmas MASINI—Icaly claims him as a “ New Caruso.” ) see 
ee c zs Turandot—Non prangere Liu. r 

Pi Books. Nearly all . the important ones are Madam Butterfly—Addio fionte asil. Sung in Italian } 4” 

: ght already on show, and it is possible now to make Lists from The Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Road, 

nia a leisurely and comfortable choice. Londen, EC. (vices sat cold e the £-F >.) 

er II] The new Christmas Catalogue can be sent. — @ fa 
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So lovely in their infinite 
variety are the mountains forming the 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO eastern border of Southern Rhodesia, 
S O U T H. A M E R I C A that one of the most remarkable road 
bridges in the world has recently been 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA built, far out in the lonely veld, to 


make them easy of access to seekers 








Regular Sailings from Southampton and Lond 
idol on 8s fro thampton an ” after pleasure and beauty. Motor 
seph, ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. roads cross and recross mountain 
if WGRICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 | streams, wind over beetling passes 


SOUTHAMPTON - LIVER! - . - . an i , 
POOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER + CARDIFF - GLASGOW | and dip into valleys unequalled in 
their profusion of trees, ferns and 
flowering shrubs. 


° e e 
Nowh Ise in th Id i 
The Distinctive System nature aad cee eee tes 


harmonious blaze of colours. Here 














of one enjoys tropical luxuriance in an 

The Scottish Provident Institution exhilarating and temperate climate. 
« a ahics ; Numerous waterfalls cascade from mountain sides and the 
U nder The Distinctive System the motorist finds an ever-changing panorama spread around him in 
premiums are so moderate that, at all directions — each successive view vying with the last for sheer 

the usual ages for assuring, the magnificence. 

annual sum charged elsewhere for At intervals one sees the homesteads of farmers and the pic- 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, turesque kraals of the natives. The country is wild and unspoilt, but 


conveniently situated one finds hotels, motoring facilities and all the 
comforts and conveniences the visitor requires. 
“The Distinctive System” booklet Do you realise that Southern Rhodesia which, forty years ago, 
al sil E pagers lie Pf took months to reach, is nove within 5 days of London by air—two 
asia Taina ini aaa days from Capetown by train, after a restful fortnight at sea—or 12 hours 
- The Scottish Provident Institution from Beira, an East Coast port reached via the sunny Mediterranean 2? 
3e03 London (City) Office + 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 ‘Travel in Southern Rhodesia’’ is a booklet describing in detail 
lias an actual holiday tour— write now for a complimentary copy to the 
the MEAD COFFEE 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Room 18, Rhodesia House, 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 Strand, W.C.2. 


will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


THouGH I have counselled safety-first tactics to investors in 
recent weeks, I must confess to both surprise and dismay at 
this week’s landslide in Throgmorton Street. Wall Street, 
it is true, has given little encouragement, alternating between 
a sort of aimless waddle and fresh collapses, and frankly I 
am not yet impressed by the Administration’s policy in the 
United States. It is all very well to talk of a recovery drive, 
but that implies co-operation with Big Business and at the 
moment Washington and Big Business are not really speaking 
the same language. Meantime, the steel production figure 
has established a new three-year low record at 31 per cent. 
of capacity, and there are very definite signs that unemployment 
in the U.S.A. will soon be on the increase again. What is 
to be done ? 

Well, desperate diseases call for desperate remedies, and 
my own view is that President Roosevelt will have to com- 
promise with his social ideals, not, of course, to save Wall 
Street but to preserve jobs for the “‘ under-dogs.” When a 
whole nation’s prosperity is threatened, it is surely time to 
soft-pedal on reform and concentrate on stimulating a recovery. 
Not until I see some very tangible proof that Washington is 
prepared to show the green light to private capital shall I advise 
speculative investors to open fresh commitments. Mean- 
while, the wisest policy is to keep to the side-lines and await 
developments. 

* * * x 


ARE INDUSTRIALS WORTH HOLDING ? 

Cynical investors may feel inclined to ask: If it is too soon 
to buy, is it too late to sell? The answer is: It all depends. 
My advice to any speculative investor who might be carrying 
shares on borrowed money simply in the hope of a fairly 
quick rise would certainly be to sell even on a small rally. 
There is scope for a recovery from today’s depressed levels, 
but I do not expect it to be substantial or rapid enough to 
justify financing speculative shares on borrowed funds. ‘That 
phase of the stock markets is over, at any rate for the time 
being, and it does not seem likely to recur in the near future. 
There is a strong case, however, for holding on to sound 
British industrial ordinary shares which have been purchased 
as investments. 

The recent declines have doubtless been disconcerting to 
many holders, and especially to those who bought with some 
idea, not merely of receiving good dividends but of seeing a 
gradual rise in capital value. The latter hope has been disap- 
pointed, and I am afraid investors will have to re-direct 
their view in the sense that they will have to abandon the 
idea of big capital appreciation and be content with the idea 
of holding investments for the income they yield. In short, 
one must be prepared to take a long view, and hold industrials 
on some sort of estimate of the average dividends they are 
likely to pay over a period of, say, four or five years. Many 
investors will reply that they would prefer, in such unpromising 
conditions, to get their income in the fixed-interest field 
where the instability of capital values is not such as to cause 
loss of sleep, and switching from ordinaries into preferences 
in‘recent weeks doubtless reflects this kind of view. I ‘still 
feel, however, that on a longish view, I should feel as happy 
with a mixed bag of good home industrial ordinaries, such as 
British Oxygen, Imperial Tobaccos, Associated Cements and 
Imperial Chemicals, as with a portfolio of fixed-interest 
securities. 

= 4 * *x 
E.D. REALISATION 


The winding-up of the affairs of the E.D. Realisation company 
is proceeding according to plan, but that has not prevented the 
£1 shares from falling to 38s., against 42s. 6d. only a week ago. 
Here, I consider, only the most pessimistic view of the 
trade outlook can possibly justify the current price. Under 
the scheme now set out in the official circular holders are to 
receive 5s. in cash, plus one and three-tenths ordinary £1 
shares in the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company in 
respect of every share held. When this has been carried 
through, there will remain a mass of comparatively small 
assets for disposal which are to be put in the hands of a liquidator 
and realised as opportunities offer for the benefit of E.D. 
shareholders. 


If one deducts the §s. to be received in cash from the 
market price of 38s. a buyer is clearly paying 33s. for 
three-tenths Union-Castle shares, plus the right to whatey, 
further sum the remaining assets bring in. Now those fein 
ing assets are not easy ta value. They include, apart from 
block of 130,000 £1 shares in Anglo-Foreign Properties 
£82,000 of ordinary stock in the London Maritime Investment 
Company, a large number of freehold properties, mainly jn 
Liverpool and the Canary Islands. One can only guess at the 
figure these assets may be expected to fetch, but as a safe 
minimum one may put it at £300,000. In relation to the 
£1,000,000 of E.D. Realisation shares in issue, that is the 
equivalent of 6s. per share. It follows, therefore, that , 
buyer at today’s price of 38s. is, in effect, paying an estimated 
but in all probability a maximum~27s. for his one and three. 
tenths Union-Castle shares; in other words, he is buying 
Union-Castle ordinaries at just over £1 each. 


Current 
One and 


* * * * 


UNION-CASTLE PROSPECTS 


Two or three months ago that would have been regarded as an 
absurdly low valuation for Union-Castle ordinary shares, 
even allowing for the fact that no dividend has been paid on 
them for many years. The company is strongly financed and 
has staged a sharp recovery since the slump period. Even 
last year earnings on the ordinary capital, after deducting 
preference dividend, were over 14 per cent., and it is a safe 
assumption that this year preference payments will be brought 
up to date and ordinary share earnings will show a further 
substantial improvement. In present market conditions it is 
difficult to forecast the price at which the shares will be quoted 
when dealings begin on the Stock Exchange, but the atmosphere 
would have to be one of inspissated gloom to bring about a 
quotation of anything approaching £1. What other share in 
a shipping company of such reputation as the Union-Castle 
can be bought to give an earnings yield of over 14 per cent. ? 
I cannot think of any. 


x * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

I must raise a protest against the board of Dent, Allcroft 
and Co., the glove makers, not for bringing an inequitable recon- 
struction scheme—on balance I think it is a beast, but a just 
beast—but for submitting it to shareholders without sufficient 
corroborative data. It is obvious that the board would not 
have formulated a scheme at all without first assuring them- 
selves that they could anticipate a certain level of profits. 
Why, then, not tell the shareholders what this basic- estimate 
is, so that they may have the same data to go on as the“board 
had in deciding whether to give the scheme their support? 
If the reply is that this information will be given at the forth- 
coming meeting, my view still holds, since the proper time to 
give shareholders such a piece of cardinal information as the 
probable level of profits is when the scheme is first submitted 
for their consideration. 


The proposal to write down the £1 preference shares to 
14s. and then to convert them into ordinary shares is unex- 
pectedly drastic, but no more so than seems to be necessary to 
put the assets on a conservative basis. _ If the scheme goes 
through, as I anticipate, a holder of 100 existing £1 preferences 
will become possessed of 350 new 4s. ordinaries. What will 
the new ordinaries be worth? Until the earnings estimate is 
announced it is impossible to tell, but I strongly advise holders 
of the preferences not to sell at today’s depressed price of 8. 
That is the equivalent of valuing the new 4s. ordinaries 4 
only a little over 2s. each, which could only be justified if earn- 
ings fell to some £10,000. With the benefits of internal re- 
organisation still to be reaped, a profit level of at least £20,000 
should be practicable. As a speculation for eventual recovery 
Dent, Allcroft preferences around 8s. should be worth putting 
away. CUusTOs. 


[Readers’ enqutries, ov requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
vutials or a pseudonym to their questions.} 
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FINANCE 
DEPRESSION IN THE CITY 


Ir is probably some years since depression on the Stock 
Exchange was so pronounced as it has been during the past 
few weeks, and while I am glad to say that at the time of 
writing there are not wanting some signs of the fall both in 
commodities and in securities having been overdone, the fact 
remains that markets are in a very depressed condition. Of 
course, to some extent the slackness of business, and even the 
fall in values, is consistent with the uncertainty of the political 
outlook, while the default of Brazil, in which country some- 
thing like £200,000,000 of British capital is invested, and the 
slump in Chinese and Japanese bonds have hit the market at 
an unfortunate moment, but to account for the severity of the 
present fall a variety of causes are responsible. 

And among these I would be inclined to include some of the 
forces responsible for the prolonged rise. On very many 
occasions, when prices of securities have been soaring and I 
have been asked to express an opinion how long the 
movement would continue, I have had to explain that 
the obscurity of the outlook and the difficulty of forecasting 
were largely due to the extent of Government control of 
monetary policies and of prices. And, further, that the arti- 
ficial means employed in some directions, and notably in the 
United States, to stimulate financial and industrial activity, 
contained within them considerable elements of danger. 

THE AMERICAN FACTOR. 

In the United States, as it seems to me, Mr. Roosevelt 
is trying to carry out an almost impossible programme. 
Having some years back forced up prices of commodities and 
securities, and having also brought about a good deal of 
trade activity by inflationary methods, so that there have 
been unprecedented Budget deficits and a huge growth 
in the national debt, he has also brought about demands 
from Labour, which, however justified from certain stand- 
points, are a little difficult to reconcile with the somewhat 
hesitating revival in American trade, the weight of taxation 
and the constant apprehensions on the part of finance and 
industry of Washington tactics calculated to weaken both 
commercial and financial confidence. The result has been a 
slump in Wall Street almost approaching the crash of 1929, 
and its effects are beginning to be almost as far-reaching both 
on commodities and on securities. 

Moreover, there is this point of similarity between condi- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic, namely, that the revival 
of confidence was largely stimulated in America by the belief 
that the Roosevelt policy was in the direction of continued 
inflation, with its effect upon commodity prices, while even 
in this country the not infrequent declarations of the Govern- 
ment of a determination to adhere to the policy of cheap 
money encouraged expectations of a continued upward move- 
ment in prices. But while the policy of easy money in both 
countries may have been maintained, the feeling has gained 
ground that by other means the authorities were determined to 
obstruct, if possible, a rise both in commodities and securities, 
doubtless by reason of apprehensions of unhealthy speculative 
positions being created. As a matter of fact, however, those 
positions had probably already been established before it 
became evident that the authorities were averse from the upward 
tendency, and much of the fall which has taken place during 
the past few weeks has been due to the previous heavy buying 
stimulated by over-confidence, and the public, utterly sur- 
prised at the extent of an almost unexplained fall, is chary of 
giving support even at the lower level. 


PESSIMISM OVERDONE. 

I am far from underrating either the causes of the fall in 
prices of commodities and securities or the fact that already 
the collapse in commodities has had some effect in checking 
trade activity, in which connexion I think it is rather regrettable 
that constant efforts should be made to convince the public 
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that there has.been no such reaction. Moreover 
fall in the prices of commodities has been sufficiently Serio, 
to occasion uneasiness with regard to its financial effect u 7 
those holding considerable stocks at higher prices, Neverthe 
less, so far as the fall in securities is concerned, I believe the 
for the most part the losses have fallen upon professional veg 
ters and upon quarters able to bear the strain. That is not t 
say that recovery will be speedy, but, just as I think it shoul 
be admitted that in certain directions there has been a Set-back 
in trade activity, so it should also be recognised that trade on the 
whole throughout the country is still good, and, in the abs 
of any political catastrophies, should remain good. It does Not 
seem to me to be a case for a speedy general rally in secys;. 
ties all round the House, but, on the other hand, it is Possible 
now, as it was not possible some months ago, to speak of the 
chances offered to the genuine investor of acquiring really 
sound securities giving yields of 5 per cent. and upwards 
The fall in Brazilian and Far Eastern stocks comes into a section 
of itself and recovery must depend upon the course of events 
which have been responsible for the fall. In the Industrial 
group, however, and in some of the shares of the Iron, Coal 
and Steel industries the relapse seems to be out of proportion 
to the favourable conditions which it is believed still charac. 
terise those industries. 


the. very 
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BANKING NORTH OF THE TWEED 

I am glad to see that, although the Duke of Buccleuch, 
when presiding last Wednesday at the annual General Court 
of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland, was able to 
present an excellent report of the year’s working and was also 
able to refer to signs of trade expansion in Scotland, he did 
not hesitate to sound a warning note with regard to the con- 
tinued great excess of the country’s imports over exports, 
Too great a degree of activity in internal trade in default of a 
commensurate expansion of exports would, he said, be a 
dangerous development, and he urged that every assistance 
should be given to our manufacturers and exporters in their 
efforts to stimulate our export trade, and the Duke added: 

** The expansion in imports began with the improvement in internal 
conditions and when the necessary heavy demand for raw materials 
arising from the rearmament programme is added, the position, J 
feel, calls for caution. The nation cannot be told too plainly that 
security against aggression necessitates sacrifices and that such 
sacrifices can be advantageously made by saving instead of spending 
money. The resultant contraction of personal expenditure would 
reduce unnecessary imports and contribute to the restoration of a 
favourable balance in the national economy as regards overseas 
payments.” 

It must not be supposed, however, from this warning note 
as regards our export trade that the Duke of Buccleuch 
sounded a note of pessimism. On the contrary, he reported 
good progress in Scottish industry generally, and after 
recording the general activity of the iron and steel industry, 
he affirmed that in the Steel Trade the demand still exceeds 
the output. Furnaces, he said, “‘ are working at high pres- 
sure and should continue to do so for some time to come in 
order to cope with the .many orders on hand.” And, simi- 
larly, he showed that continued activity was to be seen in the 
manufacturing engineering industry and also in shipbuilding, 
where the output is likely to be the highest for the past six 
years. 

The Governor of the Royal Bank paid a tribute to the 
energy and skill of the general management, of which indeed 
ample evidence has been afforded in the recent series of good 
Annual Reports. 


AUSTRALIA’S PROGRESS 
At last Wednesday’s Meeting of Shareholders of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, the Chairman, Mr. S. M. 
Ward, had a very satisfactory statement to place before the 
shareholders both as regards the affairs of the Bank and as 
regards present conditions in Australia. It was Mr. Ward’s 
(Continued on page 974.) 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


NUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





AN 


Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 
= d was held at Edinburgh on the 24th inst., His Grace The 
ew of Buccleuch, G.C.V.O., Governor of the Bank, presiding. 
His Grace said : 

I presume it will be your ple:suve that the annual report and 

ce-sheet, with the auditors’ re>ort, which have been in your 
hands for some days, shall be taken a; read. 

Before coming to the ordinary tusiness cf this meeting, I should 
like tc refer with deep regret to the loss which the bank sustained 
on July 19th last in the death of Sir Arthur Worley, Bt., C.B.E., 
who had been an extraordinary director since 1925. Sir Arthur 
took a keen interest in the affairs of the bank, and on many occasions 
we had the benefit of his wide experience and shrewd judgement 
which he willingly placed at our disposal. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sir Arthur Worley the 
directors elected Sir Walrond Arthur Frank Sinclair, K.B.E., as an 
extraordinary director. Sir Walrond is well known in industrial 
circles in the South. He is a director of our associate bank, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, and it is a matter of gratification to us that 
he was able to accept our invitation. 

I now come to the figures of our balance-sheet, from which it will 
be seen that the steady growth in the business of the bank has been 
well maintained during the year under review. 


Deposits. 

Our deposits again show an increase of £2,800,000—which is 
equal to the increase shown in our last year’s report—bringing the 
total up to £69,674,161. 

Notes in circulation at £3,021,131 are £91,000 higher than last 
ear, The further increase under this heading reflects the improve- 
ment in trade and employment. 

Acceptances and indorsements of Foreign Bills and other obliga- 
tions at £4,226,203 show an increase of approximately £700,000, 
the increase reflecting in some measure our larger imports and the 
rise in commodity prices and shipping freights. 


LIQUID RESOURCES AND INVESTMENTS. 

The assets side of the balance-sheet provides ample evidence that 
the highly liquid position of the bank has been maintained. Cash on 
hand and with the Bank of England and other London bankers, and 
money at call and short notice, &c., amount to £15,697,758— 
representing over 21 per cent. of our liabilities to our depositors 
and to the public in respect of our note issue. 

Bills discounted at £3,883,250 show a reduction, compared with 
last year’s figures, of £231,000. As you are aware, we include 
under this heading our holdings of British Government Treasury 
Bills amounting to £1,545,000—which is £490,000 less than we 
showed last year. It will however be seen that we were holding in 
our bill portfolio at our balance date £258,000 more of commercial 
bills than we held a year ago. 

Our investments in British Government, Indian and Colonial 
Government securities and other securities have declined by approxi- 
mately £1,200,000. I am sure you will agree with me when I say 
it is a matter for satisfaction that in a year when our deposits have 
shown a substantial increase, we have had to reduce our investments 
to meet the requests from our customers for advances to assist them 
in their trading requirements. I would here mention that a large 
proportion of our British Government securities is in short- and 
medium-dated stocks, and that all our investments are valued at or 
under the market prices ruling on the date of our balance. 


ADVANCES. 

When I addressed you from this chair a year ago I referred to the 
increase of £625,000 in our advances. I also stated that indications 
were not awanting that the internal industrial revival and the rise 
in commodity prices were influencing requests from our customers 
for bank accommodation, and I am now pleased to report this year a 
further expansion of almost £4,000,000 in this important side of our 
operations, 

The increase is well spread throughout the bank, but I should 
also add that it includes a substantial amount of very temporary 
accommodation granted for the payment of estate duties. 


PROFITS. 
The profits for the year at £636,419—are £4,383 more than a 
year ago. 
Following our usual practice, all bad and doubtful debts have been 
fully provided for. 





APPROPRIATIONS. 

The directors recommend that a dividend for the half-year, payable 
at Christmas, at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. per annum 
—be declared, and that the same appropriation as last year, viz. 
£30,000, be made to Pension Reserve Fund, and that the appropriation 
to bank buildings and heritable property be increased from £25,000 
to £30,000. We have considered it advisable to increase the alloca- 
tion to our premises account having regard to the higher costs of 
reconstruction and repairs. 

After these appropriations there remains the sum of £94,445— 
which it is proposed to carry to rest or reserve, which now stands at 
44,038,616. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

It will be seen from the figures I have submitted that the bank 
continues to progress, and I am glad to say that our associate— 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited—is sharing in the English industrial 
prosperity. 
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ScoTTISH INDUSTRY. 

It is pleasing to be able to report good progress in Scottish industry 
generally. 

Coal, which depends so much on its exports, experienced good 
conditions with better prices during the first six months of this 
year, but during the past two months less activity has prevailed in 
the export branch of the industry. Fortunately, the home market 
continues good, largely due to the busy conditions in the heavy 
industries. 

The iron and steel industry is very busy, and in the steel trade 
the demand exceeds the output. Furnaces are working at high 
pressure, and should continue to do so for some time to come in 
order to cope with the many orders on hand. 

While prospects in the light castings branch of the industry still 
continue bright, a slight falling-off during the past few weeks has 
been noticeable. 

Manufacturing engineers have benefited from Government orders, 
and contracts on hand are sufficient to keep works at full capacity 
for some months yet. 

Shipbuilders have experienced a busy year, and output is likely 
to be the highest for the past six years. For a time in the earlier 
part of the year work was slowed down owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining delivery of steel, but that difficulty has now disappeared. 
The yards that are fortunate in having Government contracts are 
working at high pressure, but it is, perhaps, disappointing tha‘ 
latterly few orders are being received for new merchant tonnage. 
New Admiralty orders are, however, expected, and with a consider- 
able amount of work in hand the outlook on the whole in the ship- 
building industry can be described as promising. 

In agriculture, the improvement reported last year has been main- 
tained. This is largely due to higher prices for which the steadying 
influence of marketing schemes and other forms of assistance affecting 
certain commodities is partly responsible. 

The fishing industry has gone from bad to worse, and it is to be 
hoped that steps will quickly be taken to alleviate the parlous con- 
dition into which this industry has fallen. 


IMPORTS AND EXPorTs, 


It is with regard to our foreign trade situation that I feel there is 
cause for apprehension. Our imports are increasing at a much 
faster rate than our exports. For the first ten months of this year our 
total imports were £838,000,000—while exports, including re-exports, 
were £498,000,000—an adverse balance of £340,000,000—which 
is £64,000,000 more than in the corresponding period of last year. 
Therefore, on the basis of the last ten months, the excess of imports 
is running at an annual rate of £408,000,000—and, comparing it 
with other years in which a heavy adverse balance has caused us 
anxiety, we find that in 1931 conditions were similar in so far that 
the financial effect of an unbalanced trade position was veiled by 
the foreign money which had been transferred to this country for 
safety. In that year the excess of imports was under £407,000,000— 
or just a little less than the figure to which the adverse balance 
threatens to attain in the current year. 

The redressing of the adverse balance was one of the tasks to which 
the National Government directed its energies in 1931, and a notable 
improvement was brought about within the next few years despite 
trade depression, so that the nation with the help of its invisible 
exports was again living within its :.cans. 

But, today, making every allowance for the growth in invisible 
exports through better shipping freights and better returns from 
Overseas investments, it seems inevitable that this year will close 
with a deficit in our balance of overseas payments. That is not a 
happy prospect and yet there seems to be a singular complacency 
regarding it. 

Too great a degree of activity in internal trade in default of a 
commensurate expansion of exports would be a dangerous develop- 
ment, but every assistance should be given to our manufacturers 
and exporters in their efforts to stimulate our export trade, although 
it seems unlikely that exports under present conditions can rise 
sufficiently. 

The expansion in imports began with the improvement in internal 
conditions, and when the necessary heavy demand for raw materials, 
arising from the rearmament programme, is added, the position, 
I feel, calls for caution. The nation cannot be told too plainly 
that security against aggression necessitates sacrifices and that such 
sacrifices can be advantageously made by saving instead of spending 
money. The resultant contraction of personal expenditure would 
reduce unnecessary imports and contribute to the restoration of a 
favourable balance in the national economy as regards overseas 
payments. 

THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

I desire once again to express to Mr. Whyte, the General Manager, 
the directors’ appreciation of his unfailing energy and skill which 
have contributed so largely to another successful year’s working. 

The sincere thanks of the directors are also due to the Assistant 
General Manager, and to the officials and staff of the bank at the 
Head Office, London, Glasgow and Dundee Offices, and the Branches, 
for the ungrudging and loyal services they have rendered throughout 
the past year. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith. 

The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, 
extraordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary director were 
re-elected and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES 
LIMITED 


MR. McCURDY ON MARKETABILITY 











Tue third annual general meeting of the Trust of Insurance Shares 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, November 23rd, at the registered 
office, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, K.C, (the Chairman) 
presided. 

The Chairman said: Since I last addressed you, the company has 
brought into existence three new Unit Trusts : 

The Trust of Scottish Bank, Insurance and Investment Trust 
Units, for which the Royal Bank of Scotland act as trustees and 
bankers. 

Investment Trust Units, for which Lloyds Bank Ltd., act as 
bankers and custodian trustees, and 

The Cornhill Trust, which was successfully launched last week, 
with the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company Ltd., as 
trustees. 

The creation of the Scottish Trust and the Investment Trust 
Units raised a question of great importance to unit holders, viz., 
the maintenance at all times of free marketability in their units. 
The purpose for which Investment Trust Units was formed—a 
purpose which we also had in mind in creating the Scottish Trust 
—was to give the investing public an opportunity of acquiring an 
interest in the stocks and shares of the best of the old-established 
managed Investment Trusts, incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, in a form that would always be readily marketable. The 
Investment Trust companies, I need hardly remind you, are limited 
liability companies, managed by experts who by their training 
and experience and the control of substantial resources are in a 
position to invest capital to better advantage than the average 
individual. There are in existence in Great Britain some 200 
Investment Trust companies with an aggregate share and loan 
capital of, approximately, £300,000,000. Some of these companies 
have a iong record of steadily growing prosperity and constitute 
an exceilent investment with however one drawback: the limited 
marketability of their stocks and shares. It is often a matter of 
extreme difficulty to buy or sell any substantial amount of stocks 
and shares of the best Investment Trust companies and, in times 
of market depression, such as we are now experiencing, it would 
be very difficult to realise any substantial block of shares without 
severe repercussions upon prices. The portfolios of the Scottish 
Trust and of Investment Trust Units are made up partly in the 
one case and wholly in the other of stocks and shares selected from 
some of the best known and oldest established of the Investment 
Trust companies and offer to the public an investment in the form 
of Units which are, at all times, readily marketable for cash. To 
achieve this result we took very special precautions. Marketability 
means that when shares or units have to be sold there is, or should 
be, no difficulty in finding a purchaser. It is not secured by merely 
obtaining for a security an official quotation on the Stock Exchange, 
nor do the provisions commonly found in the Trust Deeds of the 
Unit Trusts for liquidating a part of their underlying securities 
in order to pay out a unit holder in case of need make the Units 
marketable, on the contrary, they provide a method of partial 
liquidation of the Unit Trust which is not necessary so long as the 
Units enjoy a free market. 

In the case of Investment Trust Units and the Scottish Trust 
we therefore made special provision, whereby in the one case, a 
sum of £250,000 and in the other a sum of £100,000 can be made 
available if required for the repurchase of Units or for the realisation 
of underlying securities without the necessity of throwing stocks 
on the market, if at any time the markets are difficult. Up to now 
the Uniis in these Trusts have proved freely marketable without 
the necessity of resorting to those special provisions. 

In our view, the holding of Units in a properly constituted Unit 
Trust ought at all times to possess two advantages over the direct 
holding by an investor of the underlying securities : 

1. A greater stability in price movement; and 

2. Atreer market for the investor who desires to realise his holding. 


It is well known that we are always ready to deal in our Units 
either way, at the bid and offer prices of the day. These prices are 
nett, and include commission at the usual rates on purchase or 
sale, as well as the transfer stamp duty, where payable. 

The marketability of our Units, apart from any of these pro- 
visions, is secured by the fact that they are not speculative. They 
are bought for investment and for investment only, and during the 
worst periods of crisis through which the markets have recently 
passed, the bona fide investor was still seeking safety-first invest- 
ments, and there were no speculative accounts in our Units to be 
liquidated. 

It may interest you to know that yesterday and today the demand 
for our Units in our older Trusts as well as in the new ones was 
well maintained. 

Last week we issued a new Trust—the Cornhill Trust—the 
success of which during a period of depressed markets is extremely 
gratifying to your Directors. 

The features of this new Trust were described very neatly by 
the City Editor of The Times as ‘“‘a new type of investment which 
has been . . . designed to meet the persistent demand in the first 


place, tor a short-dated debenture in the high-grade investment 
(Contaucd at foot of next column.) 
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first address as Chairman of the bank, and shareholg 
: ; . . er 
keenly appreciated the tribute which he paid to his predeces, 
sor, the late Mr. Andrew Williamson, while in his maide, 
address Mr. Ward displayed that knowledge of and tg 
thetic interest in Australian developments which was His : 
feature of the annual addresses of his predecessor. . 

Referring to the result of the recent Federal ele 
Australia, Mr. Ward commented on the fact that the Outcom: 
was a record in Australian political history, for it was ihe 
first occasion upon which the same Government has entered 
upon a third successive term of office, a result which, ag hs 
rightly said, is a tribute to the popularity and leadership of 
Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister. Mr. Ward, after empha- 
sising Australian dependence upon the prices of its exportable 
commodities, was able to state that with the single exception 
of butter the value of every item in the classified list of 
Australian exporis showed an increase. The total value for 
the past year of {127,009,099 sterling was an increase over 
the previous year of £18,009,009, while as compared with 
1931-32 (the worst year of the depression) the increase was 
as much as £42,000,090. Wool was, of course, an important 
contributor ; production had largely exceeded the estimates 
but the demand was keen. The total value of wool exported 
was over £62,009,000, as compared with a little under 
£52,009,000 for the previous year. At the same time, Mr, 
Ward pointed out that, largely as a result of lack of confidence 
in the European situation and unsettled conditions in the 
Far East, with the reaction in the United States, a setback 
in prices had set in. Almost as a natural consequence of 
the great increase in Australia’s exports, both in quantity 
and in value, imports also rose considerably, but nevertheless 
there was an excess of exports over imports of £36,029,000, 
so that even after allowing for requirements of the Federal 
Government to meet their sterling obligations for Debt there 
was a substantial balance to strengthen the London funds of 
the Commonwealth Bank and trading banks. 

After quoting the recent summing-up of the satisfactory 
position of the national finances and general conditions in 
Australia by the Federal Treasurer, Mr. Ward said that 
though it might be well to remember that excessive prosperity 
cannot last indefinitely with regard to the immediate future, 
the outlook continued favourable, and recent cables from 
Australia reported favourable agricultural prospects as the 
result of recent rains. 

Before concluding his address, Mr. Ward made a passing 
reference to the recent Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed in November, 1935, to enquire into the monetary 
and banking systems at present in operation in Australia. 
The keynote of that Report, it will be remembered, was to 
be found in the conclusion reached by the Commissioners 
that the most desirable banking system for Australia is 
one in which a strong Central Bank regulates the volume of 
credit and pays some attention to its distribution, while th: 
distribution of credit is left to privately owned trading banks 
working for profit but regulated in the manner indicated in 
the Report. While expressing appreciation of the general 
sentiments of the Report of the Commission and its endorse- 
ment of private enterprise in banking, Mr. Ward said that 
with regard to the recommendations of that Report, about 


Ction in 
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class and, in the second, for a type of issue which has as its chief 
attraction the prospect of capital appreciation over a period of years.” 

The Debenture Units of the Cornhill Trust represent the most 
marketable type of security known to the City—a short-medium- 
dated debenture, fully secured, which gives to the holder the right 
to receive on fixed dates definite sums of money in respect of 
capital, interest and redemption premium. For securities of this 
type there is always a very wide class of buyers, ranging from 
insurance companies and Savings Banks to the small individual 
investor, and a price can always be obtained varying only withia 
narrow limits as current interest rates may vary. 

Our experience last week is, I think, conclusive evidence on that 
point. The initial issue of 600,090 Debenture Units was immedi- 
ately subscribed, and as the initial offer was by no means sufficient 
to meet market demands, arrangements were made to increase th? 
funds and a further issue of 309,000 Debenture Units was created, 
the greater part of which has since been subscribed at the curreat 
price of 21s. 
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(NGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


pROSPERITY IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT. 


MR. S. M. WARD’S REVIEW 















que forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish 
ind Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 24th, at 5 Grace- 
church Street, London, ne. 


Mr. S. M. Ward, the Chairman, in the course of his speech, said : 
You will, I am sure, have all heard with deep regret of the death 
on October 25th last of our revered chairman, Mr. Andrew 
Williamson. We have lost a great chairman who has guided the 
tunes of this bank with conspicuous success for the last 17 years, 
and, above all, we have lost an old and valued friend. I am sure 
[ shall be acting in accordance with — wishes in conveying to 
Mrs. Williamson your appreciation of the great services her husband 
as rendered to the bank, and your sincere sympathy with her 
and her family in the great loss they have sustained. (Hear, hear.) 













CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA, 





Passing now to a short review of the past year, it is pleasing to 
be able to report that the Commonwealth is enjoying a period of 
remarkable prosperity. The Federal Election, which has recently 
taken place, has resulted in the return of the late Government to 
power, with a slightly reduced majority. The outcome is a record 
in Australian political history, for this is the first occasion on which 
the same Government has entered upon a third successive term 
of office, a result which is a high tribute to the popularity and 
leadership of Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister. Apart from the 
spirit of confidence engendered by a stable Government, upon 
which the ultimate welfare of every nation depends, the factors 
contributing to prosperity in Australia are mainly the volume and 
prices of her export commodities. Australia lives by her exports, 
and of those by far the largest are wool and wheat, which together 
represent nearly 69 per cent. of her total exports. 
















With the single exception of butter, the value of every item in 
the classified list of exports shows an increase, and the total exports 
amounted to £127,000,000 sterling as against £109,000,000 in 
1935-36 and £85,000,000 in 1931-32, which was the worst year 
of the depression. 








WooL_, WHEAT AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 






During the period under review wool production exceeded esti- 
mates by 200,000 bales, while at the same time the demand continued 
keen and was at times difficult to satisfy. Under these favourable 
circumstances prices remained firm, and the average market value 
for greasy wool was 16.48d. compared with 14.01d. per lb. for 
1935-36. The value of wool exported amounted to £A62,526,000 
against £A51,768,000 for 1935-36. 








At the moment a general setback of prices has manifested itself, 
due almost entirely to a lack of confidence in the European situation, 
the unsettled conditions in the Far East and the possibilities of 
reaction from the American position. 







The quantity of wheat exported was somewhat lower than in 
the preceding year, but the higher world price more than com- 
pensated for this falling off, and the official statistician of the Com- 
monwealth gives the value of the exported wheat and flour as 
£A24,361,000, compared with £Ar18,570,000 for the year 1935-36. 









_ The present pric2 level is attractive to growers as is evidenced 
in the wider areas sown to crop by all chief producing countries, 
but it should be some time before world production is stimulated 
sufficiently to reverse the present trend of the market. The 
Australian crop estimates for the current season were put as high 
4% 190 million bushels, but owing to some unfavourable weather 
teports from Victoria and New South Wales this figure was modified 
lter to round about 160 million bushels, compared with 150.5 
million bushels last year. 









’ 





BUTTER AND MEAT. 






A further decline in butter exports of 17,025 tons below the 
already reduced level of the previous year has to be recorded but 
Australia still stands third in the list of suppliers to this country 
with 29 per cent. of the total imports from Empire sources. The 
reason for the decline was due to the dry weather in the dairying 
districts of New South Wales and Queensland in the spring and 
carly summer. The total value of butter exported was £A7,716,473 
against £A9,832,733 in 1935-36. 


_ One of the essential factors of the meat market of this country 
8 the policy of the British Government, by which each of the ex- 
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porting countries is necessarily affected. So far a3 mutton and 
lamb are concerned, there is a continuance of the policy of regu- 
lating supply to demand and arranging shipments from the Dominions 
accordingly. 


Australia continues to make progress in the export of chilled beef 
and it is anticipated that shipments of beef from Australia to the 
United Kingdom will be approximately 33 per cent. more in 1937 
than in 1936. So far as the Dominions are concerned, the British 
Government have, we understand, agreed to the right of producers 
to change over from frozen to chilled beef to any extent desired 
within the quota, and with the improvement of gas storage and 
transport facilities, Australia is rapidly increasing her volume of 
chilled beef without involving any reduction in frozen shipments. 


METALS, 


The upward trend in prices recorded in 1936 continued until 
the peak of March this year, since when they have fallen rapidly. 
The value of all non-ferrous minerals exported, including coal and 
excluding gold, last year was £A9,600,000, an increase of £AI90,000 
over the preceding year. 


During 1936 gold produetion of Australia amounted to 1,169,301 
fine ounces, worth £A10,121,313, being an increase of some 254,600 
fine ounces over that of 1935. During the last seven months of the 
year production exceeded 100,000 ounces per month, and in 
December, 1936, reached the record figure of 123,411 ounces. 


It is natural that a large proportion of the increase in the value 
of exports referred to above should find its way back to Australia 
in the form of imports, which rose from £85,000,000 sterling to 
£90,500,000, while the excess of exports over imports rose from 
£23,600,000 to £36,300,000, and after allowing for the requirements 
of the Federal Government to meet their sterling obligations for 
debt services—together with interest on Municipal Loans—now 
approximately £24,000,000, the balance would indicate the 
strengthening for the time being of the London Funds held by the 
Commonwealth Bank and the Trading Banks. : 


REDUCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


A pleasing result of the present recovery in Australia is the large 
measure of improvement in the unemployment situation. It was 
stated by the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, the Hon. R. G. 
Casey, in his Budget Speech in August last, that the value of the 
recorded material production in the Commonwealth had risen 
from £A305,000,000 in 193I-2 to £A432,000,000 in 1936-7, with 
the result as stated by the Commonwealth Statistician that the 
volume ‘of unemployment in reporting Trades Unions had fallen 
from 30 per cent. to 9.7 per cent. in the same period. The building 
trade is one which is always peculiarly sensitive to prosperity or 
depression, and it is significant to note that according to official 
estimates building and construction in the whole of Australia has 
increased from a little over £A8,000,000 in the depression period 
of 1930-1 to the high figure of £A43,000,000 for 1936-37. 


Those of us who have been long in business know only too well 
that good times do not last for ever and the wise man is he wha 
in times of prosperity like the present seizes the opportunity ta 
make provision against the lean years which, sooner or later, are 
sure to come. 


With regard to the immediate future, however, the outlook con- 
tinues generally favourable. This is borne out by the following 
telegram which we have just received from our General Manager : 
* Conditions in Australia on the whole gratifying recent rains in 
important districts have assured satisfactory summer season dairying 
prospects good estimated wheat harvest heavier than last year and 
prices expected to be reasonable wool prices have fallen and market 
tendency obscure metals have fluctuated recently but there appears 
to be a steadier tone in the market trading conditions continue 
buoyant and general prospects are satisfactory.” 


With reference to the Banking Commission, the Chairman, in 
expressing approval of the general conclusions of the report and its 
endorsement of private enterprise in banking, said that with regard 
to the recommendations of that report, about 30 in number, there 
were some to which the bank would take strong exception in their 
present form, especially as they appeared to be inconsistent with 
the body of the report. The report, however, was doubtless receiving 
careful and exhaustive examination by the Government. 


THE BANK’s ACCOUNT3. 


Continuing, he said: Passinz now to the accounts, deposits at 
interest have increased £1,227.280, and current account credit 
balances have increased {£1,162,129; taking deposits and current 
accounts together at £35,282,660, there is the substantial increase of 
£2,389,410 over last year’s figures. Our cash items at £11,324,779 
show an increase of £2,912,565, while our investments, consisting 
of British and Dominion Government securities have increased by 
£720,944. The ratio of cash to each £ of our current account deposits 
is 15s. 94d., and if we take mto account the Treasury Bills which we 
carry in the balance-sheet under the heading of bills receivable, and 
which are discountable by the Commonwealth Bank, the ratio is 
17s. 9d. per £ of our demand liabilities. The gross profit was 
£1,181,480, an increase of £78,766, and it was proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 3} per cent., less United Kingdom Income Tax, making 
7 per cent. for the year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, 


LIMITED 








POPULARITY OF COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 





GROWTH OF SALES 





SIR W. WATERS BUTLER ON THE 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 





THE fiftieth annual general meeting of the Ordinary Stockholders of 
this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, November 18th, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
said: Ladies and Gentlemen, as stated in the Report, the directors 
are pleased with the results of the trading during the year, and I am 
sure you will be glad to hear that the great popularity of our products 
has been responsible for a remarkable increase in the sale of our 
bottled ales and stouts. 


Increased output was only to be expected to follow the present 
industrial prosperity, and, of course, with increased output, one 
naturally looks for increased profits, which I am glad to say has 
been the result. 


Our profits, in addition to an increased rate of Income Tax, have 
borne the deduction of National Defence Contribution for the half 
year commencing April 1st last. This half year’s contribution 
amounts to nearly I per cent. on the company’s Ordinary Stock, 
and it will be borne in mind that for the current financial year the 
company will be liable for a full year’s contribution. I am sure, 
however, that all of us must feel willing and content in so contributing 
to the necessary cost of the defence of our country. 


With the heavy payments we are called upon to make in connexion 
with Beer, Spirits and Licence Duties, one feels that our trade can 
rightly claim that at the earliest moment national taxation can be 
reduced our industry should be granted some relief. At the same 
time, I can understand that people who do not appreciate from a 
study of the balance-sheet the full amount of capital employed in 
the business might consider that a concern which can declare a 
dividend of 23 per cent. on its ordinary stock does not appear to 
require any relief of taxation, but rather may be looked upon as making 
an abnormal profit. This, however, is an erroneous view, for the 
percentage of profit ought to be calculated on the whole of the 
capital employed in obtaining the profits ; in that way, it will beseen 
that trading capital includes not only stock capital, but reserves 
which are mainly derived from surplus profits not taken out of the 
business but again “‘ ploughed in ”’ in the trading operations of the 
company. The percentage of profits so calculated in our own case 
cannot be considered otherwise than a very reasonable commercial 
return on the total capital employed. 


It will be noted that in the balance-sheet we have established a 
new Reserve Account to be called the ‘* Property Reserve Account,” 
by transferring thereto a sum of £150,000, which in 1930 was specifi- 
ally reserved against properties for which it was thought necessary or 
desirable to make “‘ provision for anticipated expenditure not adding 
to capital value.” That sum has not been utilised, and we now think 
it can be brought out to commence this new “ Property Reserve 
Account.” The words I have just quoted, which since 1930 have 
been in the Property item of the balance-sheet, are no longer neces- 
sary, and disappear, and the Property item in the balance-sheet is 
no longer reduced by the amount of that provision. We recommend 
for your approval the appropriation from the profits of the year of a 
further £50,000, as an addition to this new Property Reserve Account, 
making it a total of £200,000. 

We have felt it advisable to establish this Property Reserve 
Account in consequence of the great and growing expenditure 
we are called upon to make in connexion with our properties ; this 
includes the alteration, extension or rebuilding of old properties 
and the- building of new properties in the place of licensed properties 
demolished in connexion with slum clearances or street widenings 

I want to make it clear, however, that while we are creating a 
fund which will be available to meet expenditure which does not 
add to capital value so far as our trade is concerned, we are not 
suggesting a revaluation of the whole of our licensed properties ; 
indeed we are fully satisfied by a careful analysis of all our properties 
and their earning power that the trade value of the properties in 
the aggregate is in excess of their total book values. We think 
that this Reserve Account should prove useful to avoid properties 
appearing in our books at values which are above their market 
values due to additions from time to time of the costs of structural 
improvements which have not added directly to their earning power 
and trade value. From time to time additions from the profits 
of the year may be made to this Property Reserve Account. 

Withdrawals from the Fund and additions thereto will be limited 
because the operations of the Fund will be confined solely to the 
purposes for which it was created. We are now expending in- 
creasing sums upon our properties and the costs of carrying out the 
same are much greater than formerly, due to numerous causes such 
(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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; ; (Continued from page 974.) 
thirty in number, they were generally in accord With bank 
of them so far as they directly concerned the trading baal at £1339 
but the problem was not an easy one, and there were Certain {250,000 
recommendations to which the banks would take a 
exception in their present form, and which apparently 
not consistent with the body of the Report. The Re tH tn view 
however, was doubtless receiving careful and chara gew capit 
examination by the Government. P [avestine 
In these remarks we have reason to believe that Mr. Ward we — 
was expressing not only the views of his own Board but alsy of r€ mat 
those of many of the other Australian trading banks, Me divi 
ARTHUR W. Kippy, f gat, bv 
apitl ¢ 
FINANCIAL NOTES Peferen 
STOCK MARKET DEPRESSION. one, sho 
IN another column I refer more fully to the further heavy fy) 2 
in securities during the past weck. It is difficult to recall g 
time when there has been such a universal slump both iq 
securities and in commodities. For while the appreciation | The 
both of securities and commodities over a period of years i its jubile 
has been considerable, it has, for the most part, been a Steady. dividend 
persistent, quiet rise, whereas the fall of the last two months § jubilee | 
has been of the panicky order. Mcre>ver, during the past fp the anne 
week conditions have not been improved ‘by the Brazilian that the 
default and the heavy fall in Brazilian securities. has bee: 
* x * * past yea 
A PROSPEROUS UNDERTAKING. js, of © 
A year ago the annual report of Tube Investments, the derived 
Company which controls a group of tube manufacturing Gold F 
companies and works in liaison with Stewarts and Lloyds, that Co 
showed considerable expansion in activities and profits, and Directo 
now for the past year there is to be noted a 30 per cent. increase § ™* 
on the year in the dividends received from subsidiary and (agains 
allied companies. The dividend for the year ending October Reserv 
last is 23} per cent. against 17} per cent., and the increase placed 
is the more noteworthy inasmuch as the dividends are : 
payable on the full Ordinary capital of £3,239,190, plus |! 
the 500 Liaison Shares which are equivalent to £500,000 
of Ordinary Stock. Both the profit statement and the 
balance-sheet are good, and in the matter of profits Not 
account has been taken of the earnings of the subsidiary ~ 
companies only to the extent of the declared dividends. It ay 
is shown in the balanc:-sheet that Cash has been reduced § “™ 7 
by nearly £800,000, which probably indicates the fuller employ- pone 
ment in the business of money raised by last year’s capital issue, - : 
The consolidated balance-sheet of the group shows that thé 7 
(Continued on page 977.) Willia 
Se ann ann ee REE ET ——— § Acco 
as increased values of sites, higher building costs, dearer equipment we af 
of fittings and fixyires, and the provision of more roomy premises this | 
and amenities such as bowling greens, and assembly rooms for prope 
friendly and other societies. licen: 
I regret that undesirable forms of competition are making their ances 
appearance, due in a great measure to the growth of bogus clubs clear 
and so-called “bottle” shops. The Government has promised, for n 
as stated in the King’s Speech, to introduce legislation to check was | 
bogus clubs, but it is very slow in making its appearance, notwith- licen 
standing that magistrates and others responsible for public order by a 
insist that an amendment of the law is an urgent necessity “ for 
preventing abuses of the law relating to clubs.” pom 
While still a believer in ‘“‘ fewer and better ”’ licensed houses, psioa 
thanks to our own company and other’brewers there is now no ann 
real redundancy position in Birmingham. The total number of one, 
licences is not excessive, but owing to the. movement of the popula- the 
tion, existing licences in the older parts of Birmingham should be 
“thinned ” by redistribution, that is to say, more modern houses 
could be erected in districts where at present there is not sufficient 
provision for the needs of the inhabitants. I 
I am pleased to say the so-called Temperance Party was never Inv 
so dormant in my lifetime as now, but do not let us, therefore, wer 
assume that we can now disarm. Rather we must strengthen and thre 
maintain our defence organisations in a high state of efficiency so ann 
that we may be ready and prepared to meet any attacks which may wh 
be made upon the licensed trade. Ho 
I can only hope that, the country’s flourishing condition will Tr 





be maintained, as the Prime Minister and other prominent men 










predict, and that the Government’s efforts to bring about more bs 
peaceful conditions throughout the world will be successful. th 
In conclusion, I am glad to confirm what the Economist, a financial fu 
paper of standing, has said of the Ordinary £1 stock units of our > 
company, viz.: ‘“‘ They represent an equity in a sound brewery i 
in a prosperous area.” Long may that be the position ! be 
I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and sh 
I will ask Mr. Bainbridge to second it. la 
Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was of 








carried unanimously. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 976.) 
balances are only about £50,000 less and stand 





1937 


hate 99000 while the surplus of assets over liabilities is 
- ans, #00 up at £1,254,000. 
Certain >” + ° » k 
Ko Stto CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT. 
ay Were tn view of the long pause in the number and extent of 
€Do A veal issues, it Was to be expected that the Charterhouse 
hasty, fy em capital Issues, HY “kg 
Ve Bt vestment Trust, which has a well-deserved reputation in 
In matter of industrial and other capital flotations, should 
Ar, Ward a experienced some decline in its profits for the past year. 
Ut also of js q matter of fact, the fall was from £192,698 to £141,336. 
ks, ric dividend on the Ordinary Stock is maintained at 10 per 
<IDpy, gent. but it must be remembered that during the year the 
capital of £1,000,000, which was in Ordinary Stock, was 
increased tO £1,500,000, divided equally into 44 per cent. 
Preference and Ordinary Stock. The balance-sheet is a strong 
one, showing nearly £1,300,000 of floating assets against 
eavy fy) fp current liabilities of raed £143,000. . 
Tecall ~ 
both jin GOLD FIELDS PROFITS. 
'eciation | ~The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa celebrated 
of Years its jubilee this year, and in commemoration of that event the 
Steady, fH dividend earlier in the year was supplemented by a special 
Months fH jubilee payment of 12} per cent. During the past week 
€ past Mf theannual report of the Company has been issued, which shows 


Tazilian that the 20 per cent. rate of dividend, plus the jubilee bonus, 
tys been fully covered by the earnings, for the profits for the 
past year established an absolute high record. The Company 
is, of course, a holding company, and the revenue has been 
derived from dividends received from New Consolidated 


- te Gold Fields, the operating subsidiary. The dividends from 
Lloyds, fy that Company have risen from £691,000 to £1,033,000. The 
8, and  Ditectors continue to pursue a conservative policy in the 
crease fg matter of profit distribution and a further sum of £500,000 
y and fp (against £300,000 last year) has been allocated to the General 
Ctober Reserve, raising it to £1,800,000, while £100,000 has been 
crease § Placed to Reserve for Depreciation. Even after making 
S are jp these allocations and reserving £415,000 for U.K. Income 


plus Tax, the carry forward is £435,876 against £365,917 a year ago. 
10,000 * * * * 


1 he MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS. 
di Not the least interesting statement at the recent annual 
Te gp mecting of Mitchells and Butlers, the Midland brewers, was 
luced me Chairman’s explanation of the creation of a Property 
ploy. Reserve Account of £150,000. Sir William Waters Butler 
ssue, fy sated that this Fund would be available to meet expenditure 
the J 02 Properties which did not add to capital value so far as 
~ & the Company’s trade was concerned. We have, said Sir 
William, “‘ felt it advisable to establish this Property Reserve 
—== ff Account in consequence of the great and growing expenditure 
nent @ Weare called upon to make in connexion with our properties ; 
nises this includes the alteration, extension or rebuilding of old 


for properties and the building of new properties in the place of 
licensed properties demolished in connexion with slum clear- 


heir fF ances or street widenings.”’ Sir William, however, made it 
lubs clear that while this Fund had been created to be available 
sed, for meeting expenditure in adding to capital value, the Board 


ih was Not suggesting a revaluation of the whole of the Company’s 
det licensed properties. Indeed, he said, ‘‘ we are fully satisfied 
by a careful analysis of all our properties and their earning 


for =e 

power that the trade value of the properties in the aggregate 
ses; ff Sin excess of their total book values.” As had been previously 
no announced, the profit statement for the past year was a good 


of one, but in the course of his speech the Chairman referred to 
la- the appearance of various forms of undesirable competition. 
be * x 7 * 
Unit Trust CERTIFICATES. 

It will be recalled that in the case of the Insurance and 
er Investment Trust Units and the Scottish Trust large sums 
re, were made available, if required, to repurchase units without 
ad throwing underlying securities on the market. At the recent 
» annual general meeting of the Trust of Insurance Shares, 
ay which is reported in another column, the chairman, the Rt. 
1 Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, stated that the units of these 

Trusts have been freely marketable without the need to resort 


ses 
nt 


: to these special provisions, and that, notwithstanding the 

conditions of extreme depression which have characterised 
! the Stock Markets during recent weeks. That these special 
r funds have not been required is in itself a reassuring fact, 
y but undoubtedly the provision which was made of a buffer 

between the market for the securities and the unit holder 
i should be most valuable in times of special pressure, as calcu- 


lated to achieve stability of price movements and freedom 
of markets. A. W. K. 





“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 270 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 

























































































1 2 3 fig ? \6 | | 7 8 |9 
10 ill | | ail ms EF 
15 - | | | 
17 {18 19 20 | 21 
’ S8eus 2am 
25 26 | | 
Be ais. 
28 | | | ‘alll | | oul 
31 | | - | ‘it | 34 | 
35 | | | ia | | 
ACROSS . Sibilant. 


. Rage on a slope. 

Certainly not shiftless ! 

. My first is unchecked in 24, 
my second in 36. 

. Part of a house where there's 

hope for the idle ? 

Even with sore eyes, we 

wouldn’t take this from a 


1. A kite is very sensitive. 

8. rev. Eat after this is eaten. 

11. A ten-foot horse would cer- 
tainly be overbearing ! 

15. For a penny more you can 
get a long measure. 

16. In the beginning, am faced 10. 
with an alternative article to 


Cn AA 


© 


finish with. doctor ! 
17. rev. From beginning to end, 12. A sheepish dish ! 
darkness would be a terrible 13. Latin name. 
place. 14. Contain both you and your 
20. rev. This vagabond must clothes. 
always walk. 18. Discouraging part of a piano? 
22. Despite its name, this English 19. Girlina rush. 
town does not lack antiquity. 21. Reagent. 
24. The effect of consternation. 23. See 2. 
25. Medicinal abbreviation. 27. Change of pitch. 
26. ee result of a change of 29. “If I can’t ..., why I can 
tide ! 


owe, 

And death makes equa! the 
high and low.” 

rev. with 34. Highly amus- 


28. Water after dinner and dur- 
ing a game does and is this. 
30. Tendency brought to an 2. 


end. ing. 
31. rev. University that is hard 33. Make this roll and it still is, 
to open. 34. rev. Sce 32 down. 


32. Has a foot covering that is 
easy on the knees. 
35. Where evil results gather 
force ? 
36. “‘ Some... kills with arrows, 
some with traps.” 
DOWN 
. rev. Half with 23. 
Discharge that brings you 
on the dole ! 
. rev. We won't be able to 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
if you are this tall. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 269 is M. J. Wilde, 59 Hornton 
Street, W. 8. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12.000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 : Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
~£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australiana 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may Oe 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vie. 0283) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookab! 
Evgs. (exc. Weds.) at 7 p.m. Mats. Weds., 2.30. 
ANMER Hatt presents 


MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, 


by Eugene O'Neill. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


as 4 line. 
%for 133 74%for — 


and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions s 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
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to a line charged 





V.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





TT IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

tor the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromlcy Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. I. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0987.) 








RTIST, young, needs food and material. Exchange 
F paintings or teach privately.—Box A.696. 





ONSTIPATION CURED by Herbaras Seeds from 
y» the Mediterranean. This remarkable product 
supersedes the use of crude laxatives. 2-4 supply and 
interesting particulars from Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Product Merchant, 4 Longman House, 
Southwick, Sussex. Is. 9d., 3s., §S., from | all chemists. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, ieaaleion, | &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNtversAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrictta St.. W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 








HE Doctor said ‘“‘ there’s not much wrong 
Give up all worry and smoke TOM LONG. a 





| die ZARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For details read ‘‘ GEORGIAN TEAPOTS,” £150, in 
personal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, and 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, | Wa 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 
A POOR MOTHER suffering from CANCER, having 
two young boys to provide for and only ros. per 
week income after paying rent. PLEASE HELP.— 
Appeals THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
te CHILDREN, Ages 2 to 7, all undernourished 
and two of them in very delicate health, the 
mother, a vicar’s daughter—a widow having no means 
whatever other than Public Assistance 22s. 6d. per \ 
week, out of which rent must be paid. Details given. 
ZAS HELP us to care for them.—APPEALs, 
ssed Gentlefolks Aid Association, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6. 

















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
emues a Politicians or Business men. 

VIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable ondtiien found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in anv secretarial subject. 
Appiy 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





MVHE TRIANGLE Secretarial 


Training College. 
South Molton Street, W.1. 6-8 


May. 5306-8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ae GIRLS’ SCHOOL. SEASCALE 
J soaseamaliap imac 

On the Board of Education’s list -of efficient schools. 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public School lines. Preparation tor 
professional and social life. Excellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happy 
atmosphere. Also Junior School for girls from 8 years 
of age. Prospectus and full particulars of scholarships 
on application. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND W AN TED 


] EQU IRED Lenandiante, Warden “lee charge 

Educational Settlement, South Wales, preferably 
married and University Graduate. Salary £350 per 
annum, plus free quarters and board.—Write stating 
age, scnamnenenatanatti enpemears, Box A 695, The Spectator. 


|NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN. 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in German. 

Stipend, £300 per annum. 

Duties to begin, if possible, January 11th, 1938. 

Six copies of application, with testimonials, must 
be sent, on or before December goth, to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

Selected candidates will be invited to attend for 
interview on Thursday, December 16th. 

C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, widg 
Birmingham, 3. 
November, 1937. 





PMEVERSITY OF MYSORE. 

Applications are invited from duly qualified candidates 
for the postof PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, on a salary of Rs. 490-25-700 (plus 
in the case of a selected British candidate for the post 
a special allowance of Rs. 100 - p.m.). The minimum 
academic qualification required is_a Master’s (or 
Honours) degree or its equivalent in English Language 
and Literature. Preference will be given to candidates 
who have had experience of teaching and educational 
organisation and have done original work. 

Applications should be addressed to the REGISTRAR, 
University of Mysore, Mysore, so as to reach him 
on or before January ist, 1938. Further particulars 
may be obtained from him. —_—— of application will 
be supplied by the Registrar cn requisition. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University of My sore. 
Office of the University of My-ore, 


Mysore. 
Dated the 20th October, 1937. 








VSDAILE 


shh 

KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistrcs;s—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 

Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation tor Examinations. Pa p= Playing Fields. 

For prospectus apply L. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Meiville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


I AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines tor girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 














EDUCATIONAL 





NS9GN 
DAVIES’S 
CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 
Since 1927 over 400 individual candidates who worked 
at Davies’s for this examination have been offered 
appointments. 
This year 46 candidates successful to date with 
1st place HOME CIVIL Ist place CONSULAR 
2nd place F.O. rst Indian place I.C.S 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
CANDIDATES MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Qcnocs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectu: 
4 charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House §053. 


and reliable nformation forwarded free 





‘and 6 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 














™ Aa —— 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
NITED Lodge of Theosophists, 1 
U’ Place, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, rabetlang pnt 
aie: i p.m., “ The Path of Virtue.’ 5 ey Shite ¥, er 
‘Sleep Conscio 0 mt, 

p ciousness.” All welcome, Free, Phe firs! 
© Hiab Mathai cei >" OF LONDOy, white Sq 
The Creighton Lecture entitled “ T: 

ADVANCE OF THE SQUIRE ARCH oe — 
TWO GENERATIONS BEFORE THE che REMIE 
WAR” will be given by PROFESSOR $V and 
TAWNEY, Litt.D., B.A. (Professor of Econog: MM ber sts 
History in the University) at THE UNI VERSIE Reserved | 
OF LONDON: THE SENATE HOUSE (entrance y (Qrmond ‘ 
from Montague Place, W.C.1) on MONDAY, DEC 
BER 6th at 5.30 p.m. Me = 
ADMISSION BREE, Wr goa b TICKET, 
S. J. WORSLEY 
hoadtlag Registrar, 

NIVERSITY OF L { hoy 

U ONDON, Ewe 
A Course of three Lectures on “ THE NA J 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ” will be giy An E.l 
by Prof. JOHN BAILLIE, M.A., D.Litt, DD. pe sure | 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinb burgh), at bined a 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C gy fg issued by 
NOVEMBER 2oth and 3oth, and DECEMBER voy for recor 
at 5.30p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will visit us a 
taken by the Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, DD, choice bs 
(Professor of Biblical and Historical Theology in the ten shill 
University). EN . 



































ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, Sueet, \ 
S. J. WORSLE — 
Academic Registrar, pica 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c, eS 
2 ae \\° 
{\XPERT TYPING and editing, punctuation, & ee 
‘4 corrected. Moderate prices. Verbatim repo : Enclos 
’Phone Battersea 6713, Or write MuIss Watsox, “sa 
13 Dalebury Road, London, S.W. 17. po 
( 
_ NDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you J J 
hnow of this shop where you May examine at leisure 
i in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 
nternational problems? Opposite Euston Station 
‘Fhone EUSton 3602. Vcc 
I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES, a 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free— ’ 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palac> Gate, W. 8 TES 
I TERARY Tiswaes Teenie, conte ex., MSS, B ‘, 
Ats. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N, oom 
CFARLANE(C), The Study, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-onSea, ‘ 
— POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comp; FN 
lso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement RALPH 
—PETER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C2 wees 
ry UE 
wan: original poems, songs, for immediate con- ( 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music RowL 


PUBLISHERS, LTD.. Dept. 1-26. Toronto, Can 








PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East Eni 

‘4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue. —The 
PERCY INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. 


Appl 


ma een en 7s 


-_ — 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


))NGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
‘4 ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS.—Open dail} 




















II a.m. to 7 p.m., Nov. 17th-27th. CENTRAL HALL, — 
WESTMINSTER. Admission Is. 2d. (including ts 
CONCERTS a 





rate B 


NHIRD SPANISH CONCERT 
for Milk and Medical Supplies. 
Tableaux after Goya. 
Pardillos Guitar Quartette with songs and dances 
by the Basque children. ! 
Songs—ISABELITA ALONSO. 


Guitar Solos—ALICE DE BELLE2OCHE. Gl 
Dances—EMMA MaAarQugEs. Pex 

PAUL ROBESON. : 

Scala Theatre, December 7th, 8 p.m. Tickets from De 
3s. 6d. to £1 1s., from the Scala Theatre, Keith Prowse; day 


Museum S410. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


asa line. 
5% for 135 74% for 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
26; and 10% for §2. 





__ 
CINEMAS 





MY, , 
CADE Oxford Street. Ger. pe 
ve reat Italian international success— 
ihe first SSUADRONE BIANCO ” (U) 
White Squadron) and thrilling drama of the seas. 
“LAST ADVENTURERS ” (U). 





E SHOW of Soviet film: CIRCUS 
REM SBILANT YOUTH, Sunday, Decem- 


6 p.m. and 8.30 p.m., Cambridge Theatre. 
be 4 ae 2s. 6d., 33. 6d., §s., from F.S.U., 5 Gt. 
Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 








CHRISTMAS PRES 





‘IVE RECORD TOKENS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


_ E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to 
pleasure for lovers of music, and makes a perfect com- 
bined greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are | 
issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them | 
for records of any make. If the recipient is unable to | 
yisit us at Grape Street, we will send the records of his | 
choice by post—making no charge for inland postage on 
ten shillingsworth or more of records. i 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, Ltp., 11 Grape 
Street, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bat 7166-7. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EDINBURGH 


\ ACKIE’S SHORTBREAD, 
4 10d., 


Per Tin, by post, 2s. 1od., 7s. Id. 


Enclose your greeting cards with order and we will 
post for Christmas delivery to your friends. 


4s. 


Complete Price List post tree on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS LIMITED, 
108 Princes Street. Edinburgh, 2. 





CCEPTABLE Christmas Present.—7 Ib. delicious 
Surrey Honey, ros. 6d., carriage paid.—ERNEST 
Waker, Spring Grove, Cobham. 
EST Roasting Chickens, 6s. pair. Fat Geese, 7s., 
8s. each. Prime Turkeys, 12s. 6d., 15s. each. 
Large Boil Fowl, 5s. pair, trussed, post paid.—Nora 
DonoGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





INEST KENYA COFFEE, freshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 Ib. for §s. 6d., post paid in U.KR.— 
RatpH RICHARDSON. Coffee Planter, Ware. Herts. 





URE China Tea, Crane Lapsang Souchong. 
chest, 18s. 6d.; 41b. sample, 9d. post free 
RowLaAND STIMSON & Co., 28 Tower Hill, E.C. 3. 








PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING. give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 














PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
By order of T. Bolle Bosvile, Esquire, GATE 
HELMSLEY HOUSE, near YORK. 


IGHLY important Sale of the contents of Gate 
Helmsley House (formerly the furnishings of 
Ravenfield Hall), including : 

Antique and Modern Furniture ; a large collection 
of rare Old English and Oriental China ; Pottery and 
Glass; Early Georgian Silver; Old Sheffield Plate ; 
Pewter ; a small Library of Books, and outside effects. 

Sale Days: Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Gostuber Ist, 2nd and 3rd, at 11 a.m. precisely each 

Vv. 

Illustrated Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had of the 
Auctioneers, E. & W. Dawson, St. George Gate, 






HeavyWaterRates 
ABOLISHED 


Blake’s Hydrams 


raise water without 
cost for power. 






A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity 
and labour costs, also heavy water 
rate charges. It raises a portion 
of the water used for driving it 
Many Hydrams have been in use 


for 30 and 40 years and have cost 
their owners only a few shillings 
for renewals. ‘Thousands of our 
Hydrams are at the present moment raising water from 
very small springs and streams to high-level points 
where it is needed. A Hydram is a sell-acting pump 
which works night and day with little or no attention, 


Biake’s Hydram 
or selj-acting pump 





Blake's Hydrams cost little to instal 
and practically nothing to run 


Catalogue 45 Sent Free. 






BLAKES HYDRAMS 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
Oakenshaw Works, Accrington. 





SHOP BY POST 





— LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy : 
‘ in quarters, at Is. 4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 
Is. per lb. tor forequarters; and Is. 2d. per Ib. for 
sides and whole carcasses. All carriage paid per parcel 
post. Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 
T. M. Apre & Sons, Voce, Shetland. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CHILBLAIN is a painful swelling and hard to 
£ relieve, but RADIAN Spirit will do it. Take this 
opportunity and send for a large free sample and you 
will soon know why.—Send to S. STEVENS *“ RADIOL” 
Company, 78' Upper Richmond Road, London, S.W.1s, 
enclosing 14d. stamp for part postage and packing. 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 
t to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}", for 6 inser- 
tions: §°% for 13; 73° for 26; and 10°, for $2 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
I children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


WHERE TO STAY 





DEAL Convalescence or Rest in Home. Non-profit- 
making. Beautiful country. Distant view sea. 
Central heating, excellent food, H. & C. most rooms. 
No nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 
from £2 per week.—Apply TrusTEES, The Firs, 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 





myHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Ideal 
position, West Chff Front, noted for Comfort. 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician T. No. 341. 








bate dle MILL, Henfield, Sussex.—Charming 
house in unspoilt country. Lawns, Downs, 
s miles sea. Fishing, Rid ng, Car, Golf, Beagles. 





Doncaster. (Phone 3927.) 


24 guineas. 


Have a copy for reference. It ive many helpful 
suggestions and illustrations for se Z i engineer. | 
ing tydram installations. The ne! 
Company grant loans for Water ion 


1 ed Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





I ELGRAVECLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict 3347 





Pg th, SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms ali with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





ie ae HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 3129s. 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 





im English Country. 


Ask ‘or Descr:ptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 

P. R. H. A., Ltp.. St. GEorGE’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 


| STREET, W. 1 








YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SuRREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
Trust,” Prudentia! Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





*ARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). 
§ —Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—-TUDOR CLOSE 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (‘Angus).—GLENESK. 








| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
| FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
| GRAYSHOTT—(Hants)—FOX & PELICAN 
| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
| HASTINGS.—ALBANY 
—QU 


d 5. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS 





| KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
| KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
| LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
| —REGENT. 
| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—-LOCH AWE. 
| LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOWUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINks. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Wes:on. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs) —CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).-HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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Printed 


ontidence in 


PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL TABLETS 


based on these outstanding facts: 


(1) ‘Phyllosan’ tablets are the result | (4)* Phyllosan’ tablets contain no 
of scientific research deleterious dr ugs 
€Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets are the result of 
profonged research by one of the most eminent scientists 
of our time, E. Buergi, M.D., Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Verne, whose discoveries and pronounce- 
neats command international respect. 





The principal ingredient of ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets has been 
described by scientists as “ the most wonderful substance 
in our world”’—the key to all life, to all vital energy. It is 
through the genius of Dr. Buergi that the revitalizing 
power of this wonderful substance has been made available 






i ; to mankind. ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets contain no deleterious 
(2) The claims made are based on drugs; no strychnine, no animal extracts, noalcohol. They 


form no harmful habit, bring no re-action. ‘ Phyllosan’ 


medically observed tests tablets can and should be taken as naturally as the daily 


The claims made for ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets are based upon | food. 
medically observed tests in some of the most important | 
hospitals, laboratories, clinics and sanatoria in Europe,and | = . 
are substantiated by a wealth of testimony from leading | (5) ‘Phyllosan tablets are the 
European researchers, | answer of Science to the greatest 
— problem of our time 
(3) Confirmed by a wealth of medical | " c 
oe ‘ l by the general blic It has been established beyond any question or dispute 
testimony and by the general public that ‘Phyllosan’ tablets increase the vital forces of the 
These claims have been confirmed by leading medical | body, fortity the heart, revitalize the blood, rejuvenate the 
journals and by medical practitioners. ‘They have again | arteries, correct the blood pressure, and strengthen the 
been confirmed by countless members of the public who | nerves. ‘Phyllosan’ tablets are, in fact, the answer of 
have proved by their own experience the astonishing Science to the greatest problem of our time—the compen- 
revitalizing and rejuvenating power of these wonderful | sation or correction of the devitalizing and prematurely- 
little tablets. ageing stress and strain of modern conditions of life. 


Start taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your 
Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and increase all your Physical & Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 


Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/- (double quantity) and 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 








Prepared according to the fi ula and under the d irection of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne Un ersi ty Proprietary od 
apart from th centered trade ma ‘Ph llosan,’ which is the property and denotes the products of Natural Cc hemicals Ltd., London. 
epmeacieseiemeemmemnniminsmnisiacesienaaineuasianiianeimtmaaideneaeaiammmai anaemia 


Great Britain by W. SpzAiGHT AND SONS LtTp. 98 and gg Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4, and published by THr Sprcrarosr Lrtp.. a 
Gower Str London WC1—Fridav November 26. 193 




















